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IN THE NEW FOREST. 


PART I. 


| Jed EORGE III. called the New 
© Forest a “dreary waste,” 

and added in explanation 

that he had “no taste for 
what was called the fine 
wild beauties of nature ; he 
did not like mountains and 
other romantic scenes of 
which he sometimes heard much.” 

To judge by the work which they accom- 
plished, the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests of 1851 were of the same mind as 
George III. They succeeded in destroying 
some of the most magnificent portions of the 
old forest. One of the first sites selected by 
them for planting was Sloden Ridge ; here 
they cut down more than three hundred 
ancient yews, To this cruel destruction Mr. 
Tennyson drew public attention; it was a 
piece of vandalism which must wring the 
heart of any lover of the woods. But the 
work went on in spite of protest. Once 
Sloden was, perhaps, the noblest example 
of the natural forest to be found in 
England ; hollies and white beam of the 
largest growth grew upon it, with here and 
there an ancient birch or hawthorn. The 
yews formed magnificent groves, making 
that dee sp shade for which now we must go 
to the ilex woods of Italy. It is said that, 
in spite of the many beautiful spots in the 
New Forest, nowhere else were the trees so 
large and grand and uniform in their stately 
growth of ages as at Sloden. Now a sea of 
monotonous Scotch fir plantation covers that 
place, which was destroyed by those who 
should have guarded it. Even the configu- 
ration of the soil is altered and hidden by 
the dark veil of fir. The holly and the red- 
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berried white-beam, which must have looked 
so bright beside the dark yews when the 
wind raised its leaves and showed the silver 
gleam of the underside, these are all gone 
together. In one year £30,000 worth of 
timber was sold ; and between 1851 and 1869 
some £275,000 was realised by the sale of the 
forest timber. “The first object,” said Mr. 
Jenkinson in 1871, “of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests has been to present a 
balance-sheet in favour of their system of 
management in their annual reports to the 
House of Commons ; because they well knew, 
as the fact was, that until the last year or 
two the only question which the House or 
the public cared to ask in reference to the 
forest was the practical inquiry, ‘ Does it 
pay ?’” 

Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that, in spite of protest, further 
irreparable destruction was carried out. 
Between Ringwood and Stony Cross was 
once to be seen a view hardly to be equalled 
even in the forest, when its ancient beauties 
were yet undisturbed. Across successive 
undulations of heath, covered with furze- 
bushes and beds of fern, and further on 
with varied and beautiful woodland, one 
looked away to the far-off ridge, where 
stood two magnificent beech-woods, rising 
grandly against the sky. Only a few years 
ago these glorious trees were cut down and 
sold for firewood ; the winding stream has 
been straightened ; and all the surface is 
covered with young firs planted in long 
unvarying lines. 

But something yet remains. On the way 
from Christchurch to Lyndhurst the road 
passes through some magnificent pieces of 
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forest scenery. Where the narrow forest 
stream, the Blackwater, crosses the road, 
there is but little to be seen of the melan- 
choly fir plantations, and as the road rises 
upon “Vinney Ridge the wayside becomes 
more beautiful. Great trees stand suffici- 
ently isolated to show their complete form, 
and in some instances the growth has been 
singularly perfect. The special gem of this 
particular part of the forest is, however, 
hidden away so completely from the road 
that it is very difficult to find, except by 
one who knows the woodlands well. This 
is the Knightwood Oak, which stands in the 
midst of an inclosure some little distance 
from even a forest road. A path leads near 
it, through a woodland of young trees, the 
ground almost covered with undergrowth, 
here and there lit up by those extraordinary 
tdéad-stools which look like the result of a 
bizarre imagination ; very large, the upper 
surface of the deepest orange colour edged 
with yellow. Some of them look as if 
sprinkled with sugar, as though the strange 
fungus were a sweetmeat prepared for some 
forest dweller ; others turn up at the edges, 
and form a saucer. 
Suddenly, through the trees, one catches a 
glimpse of the great trunk of the old oak. 
It is unmistakable; its size dwarfs all the 
other trees, even those in its immediate 
vicinity which are large and well grown. 
None are quite close to it. These larger 
trees, which seem to be its companions, form 
a circle at a respectful distance. It gives an 
impression as if a monarch were here holding 
his court. The king is king by right of his 
strength ; the few in the woodland who are 
fit to be his courtiers are near, but not too 
near; the great tree must have room to 
breathe, and kills out the others, for he 
needs all the nourishment of the soil in the 
empty space around him. Four persons can 
embrace his trunk with arms outstretched 
to the full and finger-tips just touching 
finger-tips. From this huge trunk rise a 
number of branches, each large enough for 
an ordinary good-sized tree trunk ; they are 
flung up to some considerable distance before 
they are broken by small branches ; and the 
foliage of the tree is all far away overhead. 
This great oak stands in his stately soli- 
tude amid a growth of weaklings; but at 
Mark Ash there is an assemblage of trees 
that more nearly approach the dignity of 
the Knightwood Oak than any others, per- 
haps, in the forest. Mr. Eyre, in an article in 
the Fortnightly Review, spoke of Mark Ash as 
being the finest of the few noble relics of the 
ancient forest. To reach it one has to go upon 
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a forest road through the Knightwood in- 
closure ; on each side, and down the grass 
rides which cut through it here and there 
are to be seen nothing but the most dreary 
fir plantations. The trees are dwindled and 
wretched-looking ; they are grown very close 
together, in order that the poles may be 
straight, and consequently all the lower 
branches are dead. It is a melancholy and 
depressing pilgrimage to go through an in- 
closure of this character. A gate opens 
upon Mark Ash, which is not inclosed. 
Immediately the dominion of the fir is at an 
end, and one is upon a pathway shaded by 
great forest trees, each of which is a beauty 
in itself. There are so many, and all alike 
are so handsome, that the mere visitor 
gathers but a confused impression from 
Mark Ash. It is a place to wander in and 
learn to know and love by degrees. Here 
and there are circles of large beech trees, 
resembling that which surrounds the Knight- 
wood Oak, but the monarch is absent ; the 
ground in the centre is carpeted with red 
leaves, and looks a place fit for a fairy cere- 
mony. The beautiful beech trunk, purple 
brown in the shade, is silver-gray in the sun ; 
looking closer it is a mass of many tints, for 
it is often overgrown with gray-green lichen, 
and the bark is full of innumerable shadings 
of soft colour. 

In the centre of some of the most beau- 
tiful of the forest scenery stands Lyndhurst, 
the Linhest (wood of lime trees) of Domes- 
day, where Herbertus the Forester held 
one yard of land, and where there were 
then but two small farmers. It is now 
known as the forest capital, and is haunted 
by the tourist. The visitors who wander up 
and down the single street of the village 
give it the air of a small watering place ; 
but it is so beautifully situated that it 
is difficult to spoil altogether. It stands 
high, and the church is elevated above the 
street, upon what is supposed to be an arti- 
ficial mound. Most of the old forest churches 
were raised in this way, that they might be 
seen. The spire of Lyndhurst church forms 
a landmark for a great distance. 

The most interesting thing in Lyndhurst 
itself is the old Verderer’s Hall, which is 
attached to the Queen’s House. This royal 
residence, now occupied by the Ranger, the 
Hon. Gerald Lascelles, dates from the time of 
Charles II. Mr. Lascelles, who is considered 
to know more of wood-craft than any man 
living, is also a celebrated falconer, and often 
has at the Queen’s House a number of 
trained peregrines, the splendid long -winged 
hawks which breed on the Culver Cliffs of the 
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From a Drawing by ArnTHuR Lemon 


Isle of Wight and in the Lulworth Rocks. 
The birds are kept at the back of the 
house among the trees, and it is a beautiful 
sight to see them swoop down upon their 
food. Some of the most highly trained 
have been sent up to Scotland for grouse- 
hawking, which has been coming into fashion 
of late. ; 

The Verderer’s Hall is supposed to have 
succeeded Castle Malwood as the place for 
holding the rural court; the forest Lodge 


there is still called the King’s Court. 
the site of the old Castle Malwood, where 
William Rufus was staying when he was 
warned by a monk of his approaching death, 
Sir William Harcourt is now building a 
tower from which some grand views will be 


Upon 


obtained. An ancient intrenchment is all 
that now remains of the old Castle Malwood ; 
it was a hunting lodge, with possibly an un- 
endowed orato In this woodland capital 
Charles I. and his queen kept court when 
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they were visiting Winchester: and here 
several times came George III. and his queen, 
visiting Cuffinalls, where lived the then cele- 
brated statesman, the Hon. G. Rose. Now 
Lyndhurst is the seat of the Court of 
Petty Sessions ; and all that remains of its 
dignity is that the Court of Swainmote, a 
survival of the old forest courts, is still held 
in the Verderer’s Hall. Through a very 
ancient brick portico one passes into this 
long room, about which is gathered all the 
tradition of the forest laws and the forest 


history. 
“It appears from sundry ancient Histories, 
as in the Concordantia WHistoriarum and 


others,” says Manwood, writing upon the 
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“had such a Fury for gratifying that Pas- 
sion, that he reserved all Hunting and Sport- 
ing in his Forests to himself, or to such as 
he thought proper to indulge.” 

These chroniclers then proceed to give a 
terrible picture of the king depopulating 
large tracts of Hampshire in order to form a 
New Forest, although he already had several 
in the country—* turning out all the In- 
habitants, destroying the Houses, Gardens, 
and even Churches, which stood in that tract 
of land, in order to make it a desert.” This 
view of William’s conduct with regard to 
the New Forest has fallen before modern 
examination of the district. The Keltic and 
West-Saxon barrows are still to be seen ; the 
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From a Drawing by ARTHUR Lemon. 


“Law of the Forest,” in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, “ that Forests have been always in 
the Realm from the first 'Time that the same 
was inhabited, and was generally accounted 
a Franchise of such noble and princely Plea- 
sure, that it is incident only to the Crown 
and royal Dignity of a Prince, and for that 
reason there have been particular Laws re- 
lating to Forests, which, however, were very 
little known until King Canute’s Time, about 
1016, who, taking great Delight in Forests 
did establish certain Laws and Customs for 
the better Government of his Forests.” 
William the Conqueror, like King Canute, 
also “ took much Delight in Hunting ; and,” 
according to eighteenth century historians, 


sites of the dwellings of the Romans are 
clearly visible. The potter’s work, left care- 
lessly upon the ground by the Roman potters, 
is found undisturbed and unbroken but a 
few inches below the surface. What can 
account for the total disappearance of every 
trace of these houses and churches which 
William destroyed—some fifty churches, as 
it is stated in certain chronicles, and, of 
necessity, a number of villages to house the 
people who worshipped there. The only two 
churches entered in Domesday, those at 
Brockenhurst and Milford, still stand ; and 
immediately after the afforestation two new 
ones were built, in the very heart of the wild 
forest, one at Boldre and one at Hordle. 
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Most of the “castles” in the forest were 
merely earthen intrenchments made by the 
Kelts and West Saxons ; and, though a few 
forest names end in ton, which indicate the 
existence of some scattered homesteads, many 
more end with Aurst which means “ wood.” 
Then there are such names as Roydon, the 
rough ground ; Bramshaw, the bramble wood ; 
Denny, the furzy ground; Stockleigh, the 
woody place; and Staneswood, Arnewood, 
and Testwood. , 

Modern authorities consider that William 
did not commit the folly of turning a highly 
cultivated district into a desert, where the 
deer would have found no shelter for many 
years ; but that he simply converted a wild 
woodland into a Royal Forest. Ytene, the 
“furzy country,” became the New Forest. A 
great part of this district which he afforested 
he already held in demesne. It all now 
became subject to forest laws. There were 
inhabitants, even manors, within the forest ; 
these had to submit to its rule, and were 
also granted its privileges. In the Charta 
de Foresta of Canute mention is made of 
horses, cows, and wild goats, which were 
protected in the forest ; and also of certain 
privileges of the people. So, under William, 
there were homesteads to which rights were 
attached of pasturing cattle, feeding swine, 
and cutting of timber and turf. Severe laws 
existed in respect to hunting the deer, as 
they did in the days of Canute. But it is 
very doubtful whether William did not 
rather benefit the district in making it a Royat 
Forest, than otherwise. He was hated 
because he wished to make of the English a 
race of slaves ; and in the forest it was well 
understood to be a much lighter offence to 
kill a man than a deer. And so the story 
grew of his cruelty and tyranny. In this 
forest William the Red was killed, and his 
brother and nephew ; the records of their 
strange and sudden deaths are very unsatis- 
factory ; and tradition has attributed them to 
the vengeance of Heaven, visiting William 
the Conqueror’s cruelty upon his descendants. 
It seems most probable that Rufus was the 
victim of a conspiracy , and that his brother’s 
and nephew’s deaths were merely accidents 
in name. 

After Domesday no “ perambulation”’ was 
made of the New Forest until the reign of 
Edward I. The original document is in the 
Record Office, and shows the forest boun- 
daries and how they had been shaped, 
naturally, by the country. The Avon and 
Southampton Water bounded it on the east 
and west, the sea on the south, and the chalk 
of Wiltshire on the north. In the twenty- 
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ninth year of the same reign another per- 
ambulation was made, disafforesting a great 
deal ; in the reign of Charles II. the boun- 
daries were the same, and nominally these 
exist to the present day. 

With the Stuarts came decay and ill-luck 
to the fortunes of the forest. Hawking and 
hunting were less in favour, and the forests, 
consequently, were less jealously cared for. 
James I. granted twenty assart lands, and 
gave new privileges; his officers demanded 
timber of him in place of payment for their 
troops. Charles 1. actually granted the New 
Forest as security to his creditors ; and, as 
he could not pay the keeper’s wages, let them 
cut timber instead. Charles II. was not 
blind to the importance of this land for ship 
timber, for he had some few hundred acres 
inclosed and planted with young oaks ; yet 
it is to be seen at the Record Office, that he 
gave away three woodlands at Brockenhurst 
to one Winifred Wells, a maid of honour at 
his court. Southampton, the Lord Treasurer, 
seriously opposed such grants, as may be 
seen by a marginal note of his upon a petition 
from one Frances Wells for three walks in 
the forest ; so in the case of Winifred the 
grant was made by the king’s own warrant. 

This neglect and disregard of the Forest 
Lands resulted, as might be expected, in their 
decay. The keepers had cut timber and 
planted no young trees ; and though Charles 
II. made a nursery of young oaks, in conse 
quence, it is supposed of the influence of 
Evelyn’s Silva, still waste and devastation 
continued. In Elizabeth’s reign the decay 
had become evident. No trees were left fit for 
ship timber. During the successive reigns of 
the Stuarts things went from bad to worse. 
William ITT. saw the necessity of saving the 
forest from utter destruction and legislated 
on the subject. Then came that heavy mis- 
fortune to the forest, the great hurricane, 
which Evelyn records and deplores, rooting 
up some four thousand of the finest oaks. 
Nothing was done to repair the ravages of 
continued neglect upon the forest, until the 
reign of George II. when some plantations 
were made ; but the land was not drained, 
nor the trees thinned out, so that they never 
thrived. In the reign of George III. a Com- 
mission was appointed to look into the state 
of the forest ; and its revelations were terri- 
ble. William’s provisions had been abso- 
lutely defied. The forest was robbed on all 
sides; and encroachments were made by 
those very persons whose duty it was to pre- 
vent them. If the “ Act of William ITI.” had 
been carried out, all the forest land adapted 
for it would now be covered with valuable oak 








NEW FOREST PIGS. 
From a Drawing by AnTHUR Lemon. 


timber, and the forest be worth two or three 
times what it is. Not until 1848 was law 
and order to any extent restored ; then the 
Commission which had been appointed for 
the purpose went thoroughly into the matter ; 
the rights of the Commoners were defined. 
{n 1851 came the Deers Removal Act, which 
made a great change in the condition of the 
forest ; and the Commissioners who cut down 
the yew trees of Sloden and the ancient 


With 


beechwoods commenced operations. 
the removal of the deer a more orderly state 


of things commenced. Although they added 
great beauty to the scene they had become 
an intolerable nuisance, by damaging crops 
and forcing farmers to keep up high and ex- 
pensive fences. And their presence in large 
herds in a district so slightly populated en- 
couraged deer-stealers. The Act should have 
been passed half a century sooner ; the only 
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difficulty was to settle what compensation 
the Crown was to have for the expensive 
luxury of keeping the deer—for it was calcu- 
lated that every buck killed cost the Crown 
£100. The Chief Commissioner tried to 
obtain power to plant and inclose 14,000 
acres ; but the Commoners resisted this. 
Eventually they had to yield to 10,000 acres 
being inclosed, as an intimation was made 
to the House of Commons that if this offer 
was rejected a bill for the general inclosure 
of the forest would be introduced. We owe 
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early in the morning one may meet with such 
a rare piece of luck. 

William the Conqueror regarded the sixty- 
eight forests which he found in England 
as his own property; he made the New 
Forest into a Royal Chace, and such privi- 
leges as the people had were granted of 
his favour. Charles I. looked upon his 
right over the whole district as absolute, 
for he mortgaged the entire forest to his 
creditors ; and other monarchs gave land 
out of it to their favourites. In fact they 
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From a Drawing by ARTHUR LEMON. 


a debt of gratitude to the Commoners who 
fought so steadily for their rights ; they fought 
not only for themselves, and for the poorer 
freeholders to whom the loss of forest rights 
meant ruin, but also for the rights of the 
people in the land. And the battle had to 
be fought now, not against the greed or 
indifference of a sovereign, but against 
Officialism. The deer were not entirely ex- 
terminated ; a few are still in the forest, and 
it is said that now they are increasing in 
number. But it is exceedingly difficult to see 
them ; sometimes late in the evening or very 


owned the whole freehold. - But the Act of 
William IIT. defined the rights of the Crown 
and the Commoners; the Crown was to 
plant with oak 2,000 acres before the year 
1700, and 200 acres yearly for twenty years 
following, making altogether 6,000 acres. 
Over these inclosures the Crown had abso- 
lute right, shutting out the Commoners ; but 
when the trees were past danger they were 
to be thrown open for pasture and other in- 
closures made. Thus there was joint owner- 
ship between the Crown and the Commoners. 
William ITT. intended to make this Crown 
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land a valuable part of the national wealth ; 
we have seen how his intentions were carried 
out. With the accession of Queen Victoria 
came an entirely new régime. The Queen is 
still nominally the Lady of the Manor at 
Lyndhurst, and has there what is called a 
royal residence. But the actual position of 
the Crown lands is veiled in official obscurity. 
Here in the old Verderer’s Hall it is singular 
to look round and consider what vicissitudes 
of fortune this Court of the Forest has 
seen. 

The Attachment or Woodmote was a forty 
days court, when the verderers of the forest 
were called together to inquire into all the 
offences committed in the forest. The name 
appears to have arisen from the punishments 
inflicted by this court. If “taken with the 
mainour,” that is, in the very act of killing 
venison, or stealing wood, the culprits were 
liable to be attached by their bodies, if im- 
mediately pursued ; if not, they were liable 
to be attached by their goods. This formid- 
able court was held here in the Verderer’s 
Hall; and looking at that rough justice 
seat which stands at the end of the long 
room it is easy to imagine that rough justice 
was dealt out from it. The man who had 
killed a deer in the old days, and was brought 
here by those who had caught him in the 
act, knew that there was no mercy to be 
hoped for. 

The Swainmote was the court at which 
officers were enrolled and inquiries made into 
their grievances and oppressions. The Swain- 
mote is still held in the Verderer’s Hall and 
forest business is transacted at it; the re- 
newing of licences for the depasturing of 
cattle and such matters. The Court of 
Regard was the survey of dogs, for the pur- 
pose of expeditation. When the deer were 
preserved in the forest persons living within 
it were only allowed to keep mastiffs. These 
were permitted on the ground that it was 
necessary in a lonely homestead to have a 
large dog as a guardian. But all these per- 
mitted dogs had to suffer “ expeditation ”’— 
that is, the excision of the middle claw of 
each foot, so that they should be incapable 
of pursuing the deer. A grant of Henry 
VII. exempts the dogs of “the Abbot and 
holy men of Beaulieu ” from this mutilation. 
Apparently some Commoners claimed a right 
to keep certain dogs unexpeditated, and a test 
of some kind was applied as to their harm- 
lessness, but what that test consisted in is 
not on record. A legend has grown up 
around a stirrup which hangs in the Ver- 
derer’s Hall; it is merely a large old iron 
stirrup such as Squire Western may have 
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worn when he went hunting ; but the tradi- 
tion is that it was used as the test of the 
dogs who might go unexpeditated ; .if they 
were small enough to pass through it, their 
owners were allowed to keep them untouched. 
This legend, however, has no authority and 
is not mentioned by any of the early writers 
on the forest. Some time ago the stirrup still 
showed faint signs of gilding ; and perhaps 
from these remains of former splendour 
grew up the other tradition that it was worn 
by William Rufus on the day when he 
received his fatal wound. In width the 
stirrup is ten inches and a half, in depth 
seven inches and a half. 

There are some splendid old beams across 
the ceiling of the hall; and the old oak 
panelling in the window recesses is worth 
looking at. The designs are very simple 
but very pretty. Where pieces of it have 
been lost, plain pieces, uncarved, have been 
inserted instead. A number of stags’ skulls 
hang upon the walls, doubtless the trophies 
of famous hunts. On one of them is this 
inscription :— 


“Sway Tower to Lymington River, Dec. 11, 
1882. 5 mile 40 min.” 


The old justice seat is the most curious 
object in the hall. It is rough hewn out of 
solid beams of wood. The seat itself is at- 
tached to the back of a long bench, and it is 
very narrow, so narrow that in order to 
allow the officer to squeeze in past the back 
of this bench, the seat is cut away at one 
end. The great beam which forms the back 
is just roughly shaped a little, with great 
strokes of which the marks show plainly, so 
that it is possible to lean back a trifle and 
remain poised in the uncomfortable throne 
of justice when once it is reached. The 
thing seems devised for the extreme discom- 
fort of the judge; but it is very picturesque 
to look at, especially here in the midst of its 
old surroundings and associations. From 
this old seat many a peasant has been sen- 
tenced to the heavy penalties of the forest 
laws ; and the serf who had dared to kill one of 
the king’s deer has heard himself condemned 
to “lose his skin.” It is not pleasant to 
nineteenth-century sensibilities to reflect 
that in this quiet place in the forest men 
were flayed alive for such an offence, and the 
beautiful spot degraded by such horrors. 
Now the business that is done in the 
Verderer’s Hall is without any of the old 
terrors. The granting of licences for shoot- 
ing, and of licences to non-commoners for 
depasture, collecting dues, and keeping the 
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roads in repair, such are the duties of the 
officers. In the past there was a formidable 
list of officers—Lord Wardens, Regarders, 
Rangers, Agistors. The care of the forest is 
now chiefly entrusted to keepers ; and some 
of the “lodges” are let on lease instead 
of being official residences. 

The Commoners now live very quiet lives 
in small, secluded hamlets. Their roads are 
most often mere lanes, full of ruts and holes ; 
the people do not like them made into high- 
ways because the forest roads debouche into 


But, though there are no squires, there are 
“ carriage-people ” ; and they will not allow 
such gates to stand. 

The peasants are a hardy, robust, inde 
pendent race, extremely poor, and yet suffi- 
ciently content. Many of them are very 
intelligent ; but they seldom seem to desire 
any other life than that they have. They 
know the meaning of independence and ap- 
preciate it. Yet, in spite of their rights in 
the forest, their struggle for a livelihood is 
a very hard one. People fancy because there 
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From a Drawing by ARTHUR Lemon. 


them, and if the cattle are found straying 
on the highway the owners are fined five 
shillings for each animal. Although so 
many of the roads are still mere lanes, this 
fine is a constant anxiety to the peasants. 
In the very hot weather the cattle are 
turned out at night, and then their owners 
are up early looking about the country for 
them, be it fine weather or foul. At all 
hazards the fine must not be incurred. 
It is sometimes suggested, as a way out of 
this difficulty, to put up gates at the ends 
of those roads which are not turnpike roads. 


are opportunities, which some men have the 
capacity to use, for the peasant to become a 
small dealer, that therefore he has very 
good chances. But it is not all who can, or 
who care to, deal in animals. The peasant, 
pure and simple, who has never entered 
upon this hazardous and tempting career, 
faces poverty in its most positive form every 
winter. But he works hard ; his wife works 
hard, his children are all trained to trades ; 
they live in their own cottage, and on their 
own bit of land. Narrow though it is, 
there is freedom and dignity in such a life. 
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The Commoners are continually battling 
for their rights. Now they have to pay for 
furze; and only a few cottages have the 
right of fuel. Some have the right of pas- 
turage and pannage ; but these old cottages 
are scarce. Now and again one may see a 
chimney standing alone, in a state of pre- 
servation ; for so long as a chimney of the 
old homestead stands the rights are re- 
tained. But the greater number of -the 
foresters pay for their privileges. That there 
is still considerable benefit to be obtained 
from them, in spite of the fact that they 
have to be paid for, may be seen by the 
quantity of cattle in the forest. All over 
the uninclosed districts one meets herds of 
cattle ; and in the walks of the forest the 
pigs trot about in numbers. A pig really 
looks picturesque in one of these grassy road- 
ways ; the surroundings suit him ; he is no 
longer the sordid creature of the pigstye. 
The pigs are a source of considerable profit 
to the foresters ; there is no cottage without 
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its family of pigs. The right of taking gravel 
is one that is constantly under dispute. 
When the land is apportioned to- various 
owners to compensate for common rights 
they endeavour to close the gravel-pits and 
get them grown over. A case of this kind 
occurred recently. One of the cottagers, a 
man of intelligence, happened to be elected 
Way Warden the year the gravel-pit in ques- 
tion was closed. He represented the im- 
mediate cottage interest ; so he had the pit 
opened at once and the roads mended. But 
influence was used before the next election, 
and he was not elected again. 

Inside these queer little heavily thatched 
mud-huts there is often a very pleasant and 
picturesque home. The house is perfectly 
clean, the food wholesome, the people healthy, 
and untouched by the discontent and misery 
of the poor in the towns. These peasants 
none need be grieved to see, even in their 
poverty. Their natural life in the woods 
has kept them strong and simple. 

Mase. Comins. 
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WAS expatriated by a 
man with an axe. The 
man and the axe were 
alike visionary and un- 
real, though it needed a 
very considerable effort 
of the will to hold them 
at mental arm’s length. 
I had work on hand which 
imperatively demanded to 
be finished, and I was so 
broken down by a long 
course of labour that it was a matter of actual 
difficulty with me when I sat down at my 
desk of a morning to lay hold of the thread 
of last night’s w ork, and to recall the person- 
ages who had moved through my manuscript 
pages for the past three or four months. The 
day’s work always began with a fog, which at 
first looked impenetrable, but would brighten 
little by little until I could see my ideal 
friends moving in it, and could recognise 
their familiar lineaments. Then the fog 
would disperse altogether, and a certain in- 
describable, exultant, feverish brightness 
would succeed it, and in this feverish bright- 
ness my ideal friends would move and talk 
as it were of their own volition. 

But one morning—it was in November, 
and the sand-tinged foam flecks caught from 
the stormy bay were thick on the roadway 
before my window—the fog was thicker and 
more obdurate than common. I read and 
re-read the work of the day before, and the 
written words conveyed no meaning. In a 
dim sort of way this seemed lamentable, and 
I remember standing at the window, and 
looking out to where the white crests of the 
waves came racing shorewards under a leaden- 
coloured sky and saying to myself over and 
over again, “Oh, that way madness lies!” 
but without any active sentiment of dismay 
or fear, and with a clouded, uninterested 
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wonder as to where the words came from. 
Quite suddenly I became aware of a second 
presence in the chamber and turned with an 
actual assurance that some one stood behind 
me. I was alone, as a single glance about 
the room informed me, but the sense of that 
second presence was so clearly defined and 
positive that the mere evidence of sight 
seemed doubtful. 

The day’s work began in the manner which 
had of late grown customary, and in a while 
the fog gave way to a brilliance unusually 
flushed and hectic. The uninvited, invisible 
personage kept his place, until, even with the 
constant fancy that he was there looking 
over my shoulder, and so close that there 
was always a risk of contact, I grew to 
disregard him. All day long he watched the 
pen travelling over the paper, all day long I 
was aware of him, featureless, shadowy, ex- 
pressionless, with a vague cheek near my own. 
During the brief interval I gave myself for 
luncheon he stood behind my chair, and, 
being much refreshed and brightened by my 
morning’s work, I mocked him quite gaily. 

“ Your name is Nerves,” I told him within 
myself, “and you live in the land of Mental 
Overwork. I have still a fortnight’s stretch 
across the country you inhabit, and if you so 
please you may accompany me all the way. 
You may even follow me into the land of 
Repose which lies beyond your own territory, 
but its air will not agree with you. You 
will dwindle, peak, and pine in that exquisite 
atmosphere, and in a very little while I shall 
have seen the last of you.” 

After luncheon I took a constitutional on 
the pier, not without a hope that my feature- 
less friend might be blown away by the 
gusty wind, which came bellowing up from 
the Firth of Forth, with enough stinging salt 
and vivifying freshness in it, one might have 
fancied, to shrivel up a host of phantoms. 
I tramped him up and down the gleaming 
planks in the keen salt wind for half an 
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hour, and he shadowed me unshrinkingly. 
With the worst will in the world I took him 
home, and all afternoon and all evening he 
stuck his shadowy head over my shoulder, 
and watched the pen as it spread its cobweb 
lines over the white desert of the paper. 
He waited behind my chair at dinner, and 
late at night when the long day’s work at 
last was over he hung his intrusive head 
over my shoulder and stared into the moder- 
ate glass of much-watered whiskey which 
kept a final pipe in company, 

He had grown already into an unutterable 
bore, and when he insisted upon passing 
the night with me I could—but for the 
obvious inutility of the thing—have lost my 
temper fairly. He took his place at the bed- 
head, and kept it till I fell asleep. He was 
there when I awoke in the night, and pro- 
bably because the darkness, the quiet and 
the sense of solitude were favourable to him 
he began to grow clearer. Quite suddenly, 
and with a momentary, but genuine thrill of 
fear, I made a discovery about him. He 
carried an axe. This weapon was edged like 
a razor, but was unusually solid and weighty 
at the back. From the moment at which I 
first became aware of it to that happy hour 
when my phantom bore departed and took his 
weapon with him there was never a conscious 
second in which the axe was not in act to 
fall, and yet it never fell. It was always 
going to strike and never struck. 

“ You cannot be supposed to know it, my 
phantom nuisance,” I said, being ready to 
seek any means by which I might discredit 
the dreadful rapidity with which he seemed 
to be growing real; “ you cannot be sup- 
posed to know it, but one of these days you 
will furnish excellent copy. As a literary 
man’s companion you are not quite without 
your uses. One of these days I will haunt a 
rascal with you, and he shall sweat and 
shiver at you, as I decline to sweat and 
shiver. You observe I take you gaily. I 
am very much inclined to think that if I 
took you any other way, that axe might fall, 
and sever something which might be difficult 
to mend. So long as you choose to stay, I 
mean to make a study of you.” 

Most happily I was able to adhere to that 
resolve, but I solemnly declare it made him 
no less dreadful. Sometimes I tried to ignore 
him, but that was a sheer impossibility. 
Very often I flouted him and jeered at him, 
mocked him with his own unreality, and 
dared him to carry out his constant threat 
and strike. But all day and every day, and 
in all the many sleepless watches of my nights 
he kept me company, and every hour the 
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threatened blow of the razor-edged axe 
seemed likelier to fall. But at last—thank 
Heaven—the work was done, I touched the 
two or three hundred pounds which paid for 
it, and I was free to take a holiday. 

We had grown too accustomed to each 
other to part on a sudden, even then. I 
never saw him for he was always behind me, 
(and even when I stood before a mirror he 
was invisible but there), but he was no longer 
featureless. His eyes shone through a black 
vizard with one unwinking, glittering, cease- 
less threat. He wore a slashed doublet with 
long hose reaching to the upper thigh, and 
he had a rosette on each instep. I can see 
quite clearly now the peculiar dull, cold gleam 
the razor-edged axe wore as he stood in some 
shadowed place behind me, and the brighter 
gleam it had in daylight in the streets. 

When I had borne with him until I felt 
that I could bear with him no longer, I took 
him, being back in town again, to a London 
physician of some eminence. The doctor 
took him somewhat gravely, insisted upon 
absolute mental rest, prescribed a tonic, laid 
down certain rules about diet, certain restric- 
tions upon wine and tobacco, and ordered 
immediate change of scene. 

To begin with I went to Antwerp, thence 
to Brussels, and thence, by the merest chance 
in the world, to Janenne, a little village in 
the Belgian Ardennes, at no great distance 
from the French frontier. I had no idea of 
staying there, and on the surface of things 
there was no reason why I should have pro- 
longed my stay beyond a day or two. People 
visit Janenne in the summer time, and sup- 
pose themselves to have exhausted its limited 
attractions in four-and-twenty hours. There 
is nothing at first sight to keep the stranger 
longer, but if he will only stay for a week 
he will inevitably want to stay for a fort- 
night, and, if once he has stayed for a 
fortnight, his business is done, and he is in 
love with Janenne for the rest of his natural 
life. Rural quiet has made her home in 
Janenne, and contentment dwells with her, 
sleepy-eyed. 

Even in the first week of December, the 
russet and amber-coloured leaves still cling 
to the branches of the huge old lime trees of 
Lorette, and my lonely feet on the thick 
carpet of dead leaves below made the sole 
sound I heard there except the ceaseless 
musical tinkle of chisel and stone from the 
distant granite quarries—a succession of notes 
altogether rural in suggestion—like the tinkle 
of many sheep-bells. Even in that first 
week of December I could sit in the open air 
there, where the mild winter sunlight flashed 
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the huge crucifix and the colossal Christ of 
painted wood, which poise above the toy 
chapel carved out of the live rock. The 
chapel and the crucifix are at one end of a 
lime-tree avenue a third of a mile long, and 
the trees are aged beyond strict local know- 
ledge, gnarled and warty and bulbous and 
great of girth. You climb to Lorette by a 
gentle ascent, and below the rock-carved 
chapel lies a precipice—not an Alpine affair 
at all, but a reasonable precipice for Belgium 
—say, two or even three hundred feet, and 
away and away and away, the golden-dimpled 
hills go changing from the yellowish green of 
winter grass to the variously-toned greys of 
the same grass in mid-distance, and then toa 
blue which grows continually hazier until it 
melts at the sky line, and seems half to blend 
with the dim, pallid sapphire of a December 
sky. 

Here, “ with an ambrosial sense of over- 
weariness falling into sleep,’ would I often 
sit at the foot of the great crucifix, and 
would smoke the pipe of idleness, a little 
unmindful perhaps of the good London 
doctor’s caution against the misuse of tobacco. 
It was here that I awoke to the fact one day 
that the man with the axe was absent. He 
had slipped away with no good-byes on either 
side, and I was blissfully alone again. The 
sweet peace of it, and the quiet of it no 
tongue or pen can tell. The air was balsamic 
with the odours of the pines which clothed 
the hillsides for miles and miles and miles in 
squares and oblongs and a hundred irregular 
forms of blackish green, sometimes snaking 
in a thin, dark line, sometimes topping a crest 
with a close-cropped hog-mane, and sometimes 
clustering densely over a whole slope, but 
always throwing the neighbouring yellows 
and greens and greys into a wonderful aerial 
delicacy of contrast. The scarred lime trunks 
had a bluish grey tone in the winter sunlight 
and the carpet at their feet was of Indian red 
and sienna and brown, of fiercest scarlet and 
gold and palest lemon colour, of amber and 


russet and dead green. And everywhere, 
and in my tired mind most of all, was 
peace. 


I had been a fortnight at Janenne when 
my intrusive phantom left me on Lorette. I 
had made no acquaintances, for I was but 
feeble at the language, and did not care to 
encounter the trouble of talking in it. The 
first friendship I made—I have since spent 
three years in the delightful place, and have 
made several friendships there—-was begun 
within five minutes of that exquisite moment 
at which I awoke to the fact that my 
phantom was away. 
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There was not a living creature in sight, 
and there was not a sound to besheard, except 
the distant tinkle of chisel and stone, and 
the occasional rustle of a falling leaf, until 
Schwartz, the subject of this history, walked 
pensively round a corner eighty yards down 
the avenue, and paused to scratch one ear 
with a hind foot. He stood for a time with 
a thoughtful air, looked up the avenue and 
down the avenue, and then with slow deliber- 
ation, and an occasional pause for thought he 
walked towards me. When within half a 
dozen yards he stopped and took good stock 
of me, with brown eyes overhung by thick 
grizzled eyebrows. Then he offered a short 
interrogative, authoritative bark, a mere 
monosyllable of inquiry. 

“ A stranger,” I responded. 
stranger.” 

He seemed not only satisfied, but for some 
unknown reason, delighted. He wagged the 
cropped stump of a grey tail and writhed his 
whole body with a greeting that had an almost 
slavish air of charmed propitiation; and 
then, without a word on his side or on mine, 
he mounted the steps which led to the great 
crucifix, sate down upon the topmost step 
beside me, and nestled his grizzled head in 
my lap. I confess that he could have done 
nothing which would have pleased me more. 
Ihave always thought the unconditional and 
immediate confidence of a dog or a child a 
sort of certificate to character, though I 
know well that there is a kind of dog whose 
native friendliness altogether outruns his dis- 
cretion, and who is doomed from birth to fall 
into error and to encounter consequent rebuffs 
which must be grievous to be borne. 

My new companion wore a collar, and had 
other signs that distinguished him from the 
mere mongrel of the village street, but he 
was of no particular breed. His coat was of 
a bluish gray, and though soft enough to 
the touch had a harsh and spiky aspect. He 
came nearer to being a broken-haired terrier 
than anything else, but I seemed to discern 
half a dozen crosses in him, and a lover of 
dogs who asked for breed would not have 
offered sixpence for him. 


“ An invalid 
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SoMEWHERE about the year 1560 this tran- 
quil and beautiful country was devastated by 
a plague which carried off hundreds of its 
sparse inhabitants, and left many villages 
desolate. The legends of the country side 
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tell of places in which no human life re- 
mained. 

The people of Janenne, headed by the 
doyen, made a pilgrimage in procession to 
the shrine of Our Lady of Lorette, and 
offered to strike a bargain. They promised 
that if Janenne should be spared from the 
plague they and their descendants for ever 
would each year repeat that procession in 
honour of Our Lady of Lorette, and that 
once in seven years they would appear under 
arms and fire a salvo. Whether in conse- 
quence of this arrangement or not, Janenne 
escaped the plague, and from that year to 
this the promised procession has never been 
forgotten. In course of time it became less 
the local mode than it had been to carry 
arms, and nowadays the great septennial 
procession can only be gone through after a 
prodigious deal of drilling and preparation. 

A week or two after my arrival the villagers 
began to train, under the conduct of a stout 
military-looking personage who had been in 
the Belgian cavalry and gendarmerie, and 
was now in honourable retirement from war’s 
alarms as a grocer. He traded under the 
name of Dorn-Casart, the wife’s maiden 
name being tacked to his own after the 
manner of the country. This habit, by the 
way, gives a certain flavour of aristocracy 
to the trading names over even the smallest 
shop windows. “ Coqueline-Walhaert, nego- 
ciant,” is the sign over the establishment 
wherein a very infirm old woman sells 
centimes’ worth of sweetstuff to the jeunesse 
of Janenne, whilst her husband works at 
the quarries. 

Monsieur Dorn is a man with a huge 
moustache, fat cheeks streaked with scarlet 
lines on a bilious groundwork, and a voice 
raspy with much Geneva and the habit of 
command. He rides with the unmistakable 
seat of an old cavalry man, and his behaviour 
on horseback was a marked contrast to that 
of the mounted contingent he drilled every 
day in the open place in front of the hotel. 
His steed, artfully stimulated by the spur, 
caracoled, danced, and lashed out with his 
hind feet, and Monsieur Dorn, with one fist 
stuck against his own fat ribs, swayed to the 
motion with admirable nonchalance. His 
voice, which has the barky tone inseparable 
from military command, would ring about 
the square like the voice of a commander-in- 
chief, and by the exercise of a practised 
imagination, I could almost persuade myself 
that I stood face to face with the horrid 
front of war. 

When Monsieur Dorn was not drilling his 
brigade he was generally to be found at the 
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Cafe de la Regence, smoking a huge meer- 
schaum with a cherry wood stem and sipping 
Geneva. Even in this comparative retire- 
ment the halo of his office clung about him, 
and seemed to hold men off from a too 
familiar intercourse ; but one afternoon I saw 
him unbending there. He was nearly always 
accompanied by a dog, spotlessly white, the 
most ladylike of her species I remember to 
have seen. Her jet black beady eyes, and 
jet black glittering nose set off the snowy 
whiteness of her coat, and were in turn set 
off by it. She had a refined, coquettish 
mincing walk, which alone was enough to 
bespeak the agreeable sense she had of her 
own charms. Perhaps a satiric observer 
of manners might have thought her more 
like a lady’s-maid than a lady. A suggestion 
of pertness in her beady eyes and a certain 
superciliousness of bearing were mingled with 
a coquetry not displeasing to one who sur- 
veyed her from the human height. To look 
important is pretty generally to feel import- 
ant, but is, by no means, to be important. 
We discern this fact with curious clearness 
when we look at other people, but it is 
nowhere quite so evident as in what we call 
the brute creation. (As if we didn’t belong 
to it!) Perhaps there areeintelligences who 
look at us with just such a pitying amuse- 
ment and analysis—our prosperous relatives, 
who started earlier in the race of life than 
we did, and met with better chances. 

In spite of airs and graces, natural and 
acquired, Lil’s claims to purity of race were 
small, though like my older acquaintance, 
Schwartz, she was more a_ broken-haired 
terrier than anything else. Schwartz was 
simply and purely bourgeois. He had no 
airs, and no pretensions, but Lil, whatever 
her genuine claims may have been, was of 
another stamp and fashion. 

It was Lil who was the cause of Monsieur 
Dorn’s unbending. The fat old gendarme 
was putting her through a set of tricks, 
which she executed with complete aplomb 
and intelligence. There was nothing violent 
in these exercises : nothing a dog of the best 
breeding in the world could have felt to 
derogate from dignity. She was much petted 
and applauded for her performances, and was 
rewarded by two or three lumps of sugar 
which she ate without any of the vulgar 
haste characteristic of most dogs in their 
dealings with sweetmeats. 

The language of the peasantry hereabouts 
is that same Walloon tongue in which old 
Froissart wrote his Chronicles. It is little 
more comprehensible to the average French- 
man than to the average Englishman, but 
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its vocabulary is restricted, and the people 
who talk it have enriched (or corrupted) it 
with many words of French. When the 
loungers in the café began to talk, as they 
did presently, it amused me to listen to this 
unknown tongue, and whenever I heard “la 
procession” named, I enjoyed much the kind 
of refreshment Mr. Gargery experienced when 
he encountered a J.O., Jo, in the course of 
his general reading. La procession was not 
merely the staple of the village talk, but the 
warp and woof of it, and any intruding 
strand of foreign fancy was cut short at the 
lips of him who strove to spin it into the 
web of conversation. I myself ventured an 
inquiry or two, for all but the most ignorant 
speak French of a sort. Monsieur Dorn 
accepted a glass of pequet at my request (a 
fire-water, for a dose of which one halfpenny 
is charged, and upon which the unaccustomed 
stranger may intoxicate himself madly at an 
outlay of fivepence) and the fat and stately 
old fellow told me all about the origin and 
meaning of the pious form the village was 
then preparing to fulfil. He made the kindest 
allowance for my limited powers of speech, 
and bounteously fed my native sense of 
retiring humility with patronage. 

The door of the café was open to the 
mild, fir-seented, December air, though a 
crackling tire burnt noisily in the thin-ribbed 
stove. Lil made occasional excursions to the 
open doorway, looking out upon the passers- 
by with a keen alertness. She had some 
time returned from one of these inspections, 
and had curled herself at her master’s feet 
when I heard a singular and persistent tap- 
ping upon the unclothed floor, and looking 
round caught sight of my friend Schwartz 
who was making a crouching and timid 
progress toward us, and was wagging his 
cropped tail with such vehemence that it 
sounded on the boards like a light hammer 
on a carpeted flooring. At first I fancied 
that he recognised me, and 1 held out to him 
an encouraging hand, of which he took no 
notice. That air of propitiatory humility 
which I had seen in him when we had first 
encountered on Lorette was exaggerated to a 
slavish adulation. There is no living creature 
but a dog who would not have been ashamed 
to show such a mixture of transport and 
self-depreciation. He fawned, he writhed, 
he rapped his tail upon the floor in a sustained 
erescendo. The dumb heart had no language 
for its own delight and humility. Anybody 
who takes pleasure in dogs has seen the 
sort of thing scores and scores of times. It 
was the quality of intensity which made it 
remarkable in Schwartz. 
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Lil, for whom this display of joy and 
humbleness was made, was altogether un- 
moved by it. She was not merely regardless 
of it, but ostentatiously disdainful. She took 
a coquettish lady’s-maidish amble to the door, 
passing Schwartz by the way, and yawned 
as she looked out upon the street. Schwartz 
fawned after her to the door, and with a 
second yawn she repassed him, and returned 
to lie at the feet of the fat old gendarme. 
The absurd little drama of coquetry and 
worship went on until the old fellow arose 
with a friendly bon jour, to me, and a whistle 
to Lil, who followed him with a supercilious 
nose in the air. The despised Schwartz stood 
awhile, and then set out after herata ridiculous 
three-legged run, but before he had gone ten 
yards he stopped short, looked after the re- 
treating fair in silence, and then walked off 
with a dispirited aspect in the opposite 
direction. : 

So far as I could tell my shadowy enemy 
with the axe had taken himself away for good 
and all, but I was so fearful of recalling him 
that I kept altogether idle, and in other 
respects nursed and coddled myself with a 
constant assiduity. But it is a hard thing 
for a man who has accustomed himself to 
constant mental employment to go without 
it, and in the absence of pens, ink, and paper, 
books and journals, the procession bade fair 
to be a perfect godsend. Even when the 
inhabitants of the village took to rising at. 
four o’clock in the morning, and fanfaronaded 
with ill-blown bugles, and flaring torches, 
and a dreadful untiring drum about the 
street 1 forbore to grumble, and when on 
Sundays they turned out in a hody after 
mass to see their own military section drilled 
in the Place of the Hotel de Ville one bored 
valetudinarian welcomed them heartily. The 
military section had got down uniforms from 
one of the Brussels theatres,—busbies and 
helmets, and the gloriously comic hats of 
the garde civile,—dragoon tunics, hussar 
jackets, infantry shell-jackets, cavalry stable- 
jackets, foresters’ boots, dragoon jack- boots, 
stage piratical boots with wide tops to fit 
the thigh that drooped about the ankles,— 
trousers of every sort from blue broadcloth, 
gold-striped, to the homely fustian—and a 
rare show they made. They went fours right 
or fours left with a fine military jangle, and 
sometimes went fours right and fours left at 
the same time with results disastrous to 
military order. Then it was good to see and 
hear the fat Dorn as he caracoled in a field- 
marshal’s uniform, and barked his orders at 
the disordered crowd like a field-marshal to 
the manner born. 
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Monsieur Dorn being thus gloriously lifted 
into the range of the public eye, Lil seemed 
to take added airs of importance. I say 
seemed, but that is only because of the foolish 
and ignorant habit into which I was born 
and educated. Ever since I can remember 
people have been telling stories to prove that 
dogs have some sort of intelligence, as if— 
except to the most stupid and the blindest— 
the thing had ever stood in need of proof. 
There is nothing much more fatal to the 
apprehension of a fact than the constant 
causeless repetition of it. And then the 
tales of the intelligence of dogs are told as 
a general thing with. a sort of wide-eyed 
wonder, so that the dog’s very advocates 
contrive to impress their readers with the 
belief that their commonplace bit of history 
is remarkable. 

Of course there are clever dogs and dull 
dogs, just as there are sages and idiots, but 
any dog who was not a fool would have known 
and recognised his master’s splendour and 
importance if he had belonged at this epoch 
to Monsieur Dorn. Lil saw him sitting up 
there in vivid colours, heard him shouting in 
a voice of authority, and saw people answer 
to that voice. There was not a Christian in 
the crowd who had a better understanding of 
the situation. To see her running in and out 
amongst the horses’ feet, ordering the sham 
dragoons and hussars about in her own lan- 
guage, was to know she understood the thing, 
and had invested herself with some of her 
master’s glory. Wherever she went, in and 
out and about, Schwartz with his meek 
spikes raging in all directions followed, 
close at heel. Almost everybody has seen 
the loud aggressive swaggering boy with 
the meek admiring small boy in his train. 
The small boy glorifies the other in his 
mind, setting him on a level with Three- 
Fingered Jack, or Goliath’s conqueror, and 
the aggressive boy feeling rather than un- 
derstanding the other’s reverence, does his 
best to look as if he deserved it. To see Lil 
swagger and to hear her bark, and to see 
the foolish humble Schwartz follow her, ad- 
miring her, believing in her, utterly borne 
away by her insolent pretence that the whole 
show was got up by her orders—to observe 
this was to see one half the world in little. 

On other days Lil was as other dogs, 
except perhaps to the love-blinded eyes of 
Schwartz, but on Sundays, so long as the 
drills for the procession lasted, the field was 
all her own. One or two of her companions, 
carried away by her example, dared to run 
amongst the horses’ feet and bark. They were 
promptly kicked into the ring of spectators, 
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and Lil was left alone in her glory. Of course 
it all went with his own confiding nature, 
and the state of complete slavery in which 
he lived, to persuade Schwartz of her great- 
ness. She deserves at least that one truth 
should be admitted. She never gave her 
admirer the least encouragement so far as | 
could see. She never in a chance encounter 
in the street paused to exchange good-morrow, 
She never so much as turned a head in his 
direction. She tolerated his presence and 
that was all. But wherever she went he 
shadowed her. He was not obtrusive, but was 
content to keep at heel, and to be permitted 
to admire. I have seen him sit for half an 
hour on a doorstep, a canine monument of 
patience, waiting for her to come out, and I 
have seen her travel about the Place in 
apparently purposeless zigzags and circles 
for the mere pride and vanity of knowing 
how closely he would follow her least reason- 
able movements. 

A week or two before the grand event 
came off there was a prodigious excitement 
in Janenne. An idea, originating in the 
military spirit of Monsieur Dorn, had been 
industriously put about, a subscription had 
been set on foot for it, a committee had been 
appointed to superintend its working, and 
now the glorious fancy was actually tran- 
slated into fact. The procession was to be 
supplemented by artillery, and now here was 
a time-eaten old gun, mounted on a worm- 
eaten old carriage, and trailed in harness of 
rope by two stalwart Flemish horses. Here 
also was gunpowder enough to wreck the 
village, and the Janennois who for a moral 
people have a most astounding love of noise, 
were out at earliest dawn of light on Sunday 
morning to see the gun fired. The first 
firing was supposed to be an experiment, and 
everybody was warned to a safe distance 
when the gun was loaded, whilst Monsieur 
Dorn arranged a train of powder, and set a 
slow match in connection with it. When the 
bang came and the old iron stood the strain 
everybody went wild with joy, and even 
Monsieur Dorn himself was so carried away 
by the general enthusiasm, that he tested 
the piece all morning. It was finally dis- 
covered that the powder was exhausted, and 
the hat had to be sent round again for a 
new subscription. 

The annual procession is far and away the 
greatest event of the year at Janenne, and 
the septennial procession would of itself be 
enough to satisfy any resident in the village 
that he had lived if he had but seen it once. 
Nobody dreamed of spoiling the procession for 
the sake of a cart-load or so of gunpowder, and 
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the hat was soon filled. Next Sunday Janenne 
enjoyed a new series of experiments on the 
big gun, and what with the banging of the 
drum, and the blowing of the bugle, and 
the flaming of torches in the dark morning, 
and the banging of the big gun from dawn 
till noon, and the clatter and glitter of the 
drill in the after part of the short winter 
day, the atmosphere of the village was alto- 
gether warlike. 

The big gun gave Lil an added claim on 
the veneration of her admirer. On the 
morning of the second firing she came de- 
murely down to the field in which the 
artillery experiments were conducted, with 
an air of knowing all about it, and Schwartz, 
as usual, pursued her. The gun was sponged 
and loaded, and the charge was rammed 
home under Monsieur Dorn’s supervision, 
Lil standing gravely by, and Schwartz gro- 
velling in her neighbourhood. Then the old 
gendarme himself primed the piece, and taking 
a torch from a boy who stood near him ap- 
plied it to the touch-hole. Out at the muzzle 
sprang the answering flame and roar, and 
away went Schwartz as if he had been pro- 
jected by the force of the powder. Panic 
declared itself in every hair, and his usual 
foolish three-legged amble was exchanged for 
a pace like that of a greyhound. He had 
gone but a hundred yards at most, when 
reason resumed her seat. He stopped and 
turned, and after a little pause came back 
with an evident shamefacedness. Lil had 
stood her ground without the slightest sign 
of fear, and when Schwarz returned she took 
to looking so triumphantly, and _ superin- 
tended the subsequent operations with so 
much authority, that I am profoundly con- 
vinced of her intent to persuade her slavish 
follower that this was some new and aston- 
ishing form of bark of which ske alone 
possessed the secret. 

Schwartz was most probably willing to 
believe anything she toldhim. It is the way 
of some natures to confide, and it is the way 
of others to presume upon their confidence. 


CHAPTER III. 


JANENNE is on the outskirts of the Forest 
Country, and in the shooting season the 
chasseur is a familiar personage. He arrives 
by evening train or diligence, half a dozen 
strong. He sups and betakes himself to the 
singing of comic songs with choruses, mois- 
tening and mellowing his vocal chords with 
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plenteous burgundy. Long after everybody 
else has gone to bed, he tramps in chorus 
along the echoing unclothed corridor, and he 
and his chums open bedroom doors to shout 
Belgian scraps of facetie at each other, or to 
cast prodigious boots upon the sounding 
boards. Then long before anybody else has 
a mind to rise, he is up again promenading 
the corridor like a multiplied copy of the 
giant in the Castle of Otranto He rolls away 
in the darkness with the cracking of whips 
and jingling of bells, and sleep and silence 
settle down again. At night he is back to 
supper with tales of big game multitudinous 
as Laban’s flocks, and a bag unaccountably 
empty. That same evening he is away to 
desk or counter or studio in Brussels, Ant- 
werp, or Liége, and Janenne falls back into 
its normal peace. 

It was mid-December, and the snow was 
falling in powdery flakes, when a sportsman 
alighted at the Hotel des Postes, and at the 
first glance I knew him for a countryman. 
He was a fine, frank, free-hearted young 
fellow, one of the most easily likable of 
youngsters, and we were on friendly terms 
together before the first evening was over. 
He knew a number of people in the neigh- 
bourhood, had received a dozen invitations 
to shoot, or thereabouts, and meant to put 
up three weeks at Janenne, so he told me, 
shooting when sport was to be had, and on 
other days tramping about the country. He 
was accompanied by a bull-terrier, who an- 
swered to the name of Scraper, a hand- 
some creature of his kind, with one eye in 
permanent mourning. 

“Of course he’s no good,” said the young 
fellow, in answer to an observation of mine, 
“but then he’s perfectly tamed, and there- 
fore he’s no harm. He’ll stay where he’s 
told ; and I believe the poor beggar would 
break his heart if I left him _ behind. 
Wouldn’t you, old chap?” 

The young sportsman went away to the 
chase next morning, taking his bull-terrier 
with him, and returning at night reported 
Scraper’s perfect good behaviour. In the 
course of that evening’s talk, I spoke of 
certain peculiarities I had noticed in the 
formation of the country, and my new ac- 
quaintance proposed that on an idle day of 
his next week we should take a walk of 
exploration. When the day came we started 
together, and I showed him some of the 
curiosities of nature I had noticed. 

Round and about Janenne the world is 
hollow. The hills are mere bubbles, and the 
earth is honeycombed with caverns. By the 
side of the road which leads to Houssy a 
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river accompanies the traveller’s steps, purl- 
ing and singing, and talking secrets (as 
shallow, pebbly-bedded streams have a way 
of doing), and on a sudden the traveller 
misses it. There, before him, is a river bed, 
wide, white, and stony, but where is the 
river? If he be a curious traveller he will 
retrace his steps, and will find the stream 
racing with some impetuosity towards a 
bend, where it dwindles by apparent miracle 
into nothing. The curious traveller, natu- 
turally growing more curious than common 
in the presence of this phenomena, will, at 
some risk to his neck, descend the bank, and 
make inquiry into the reason for the dis- 
appearance of the stream. He will see 
nothing to account for it, but he will pro- 
bably arrive at the conclusion that there are 
fissures in the river’s bed, through which the 
water falls to feed the subterranean stream, 
of which he is pretty certain to have heard 
or read. If he will walk back a mile, against 
the course of the stream, will cross the main 
street of Janenne, strike the Montcourtois 
Road there, and cross the river bridge, he 
will see a cavern lipped by the flowing water, 
and in that cavern, only a foot or so below 
the level of the open-air stream, he will find 
its subterranean continuation. It has worked 
back upon itself in this secret way, by what 
strange courses no man knows or can guess. 
But that the stream is the same has been 
proved by a device at once ingenious and 
simple. Colouring matter of various sorts 
has from time to time been thrown into the 
water at its place of disappearance, and the 
tinted stream has poured, hours and hours 
afterwards, through the cavern, which is 
only a mile away, and stands so near the 
earlier stream that in times of rain the waters 
mingle there. 

On the sides of the hills, and in the brush- 
wood which clothe their feet, one finds all 
manner of holes and caves and crevices, some 
of them very shallow, and some of them of 
unknown depth. In the Bois de Janenne 
alone there are four or five of them. 

All this has strictly to do with the history 
of Schwartz, as will by and by be seen. 

When heavy rains fall the river is so 
swollen that the underground call upon its 
resources fails to drain it, and it foams above 
the fissures in full volume, so wild and deep 
that a passer-by would never guess of the 
curious trick of nature which is here being 
played. But the season being exceptionally 
dry, I was able to show my find, and from 
the spot of the stream’s disappearance I led 
my acquaintance to the cavern. Here prowl- 
ing about in a light-footed and adventurous 
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fashion the young Englishman found a hole 
in the wall of stone, and, venturing into it, 
discovered to his great delight a passage 
which seemed to lead into the very entrails 
of the hill. He proposed instantly to explore 
this, and I having that morning purchased 
of the local tobacconist a box of Italian vestas, 
each three or four inches long, and calculated 
to burn for several minutes, and having the 
same in my pocket at the moment, we set out 
together on a journey of adventure. The 
passage varied in width from six to three 
feet, and in height from eight feet upwards. 
The faint illumination of the big wax vestas 
often failed to touch the roof. 

The way was sometimes over ankle deep 
in a thick mud, and sometimes strewn with 
fragments of rock which had fallen from the 
roof ; but we went on gaily until we came to 
i great slippery boulder, which blocked the 
passage for some three feet in height. My 
companion was in act to clamber over 
this, when the light I carried pinched my 
thumb and finger with sudden heat, and I 
dropped it on to the ground. [ struck ano- 
ther, and found the youngster perched upon 
the boulder. 

“ Wait a moment,” said I, “and let us see 
what is beyond. There may be a deepish 
hole there.” 

We leaned over, and could see nothing. 
My companion got down from the boulder 
with a grave look. 

“IT was just going to jump when you 
spoke,” he said. “ Lucky I didn’t. I wonder 
how deep it is ?” 

We hunted about for a stone, and by and 
by found one about the size of a man’s head. 
This the youngster tossed over the boulder 
into the darkness, and we stood looking at 
each other, by the little clear-burning light of 
the wax match. I do not know how long we 
stood there, for time has a knack of magni- 
fying itself beyond belief in such conditions, 
but it was long, long before an awful hollow 
boom came rolling to our ears from the depth. 
We turned without a word, and stumbled 
back towards the daylight, and when we 
reached it I looked at the young Englishman 
and saw that all the roses had faded from his 
healthy young cheeks, and that he was as 
grey as ashes. 

“IT was going to jump when you spoke,” 
he said. ‘“ Precious lucky for me I didn’t.” 

I congratulated him very heartily on not 
having jumped, and our search for natural 
wonders being ended we went back to the 
hotel. We made inquiry there—at first in 
vain—about this inner cavern, but at last 
we came across the Garde Champétre of the 
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district, who told us that the depth was 
unknown. He and some of his friends had 
had the curiosity to try to measure it, but 
they never had rope enough. 

It befell on the morning of the next day 
that I wandered out alone, and in the course 
of the first score yards encountered Schwartz, 
who was demonstrative of friendly civilities. 
I returned his salutations, and he gave me 
to understand in his own too-humble manner 
that he would like to accompany me. I let 
him know that I should be delighted by his 
society, and away we went together. The 
ground was firm with last night’s frost and 
musical to the sabots of peasants and the 
iron-shod feet of horses. The hills and 
fields were covered with a powdery snow 
that threw their greys into a dark relief, and 
the air was so still that I could hear the 
bell-like tinkle of chisel and stone from the 
quarry nearly a mile away. We entered 
the Bois de Janenne together, and wandered 
through its branchy solitudes by many 
winding pathways. There is a main road 
running through this wood, cut by order of 
the commune for the pleasure of visitors, 
and the middle of this road was white with 
a thin untrodden snow. On either side this 
ribbon of white lay a narrower ribbon of 
gold where the pines had shed their yellow 
needles, and the overhanging boughs had 
guarded them from the falling snow. The 
ground ivy was of all imaginable colours, 
but only yielded its secrets on a close exami- 
nation, and did not call upon the eye like 
some of the louder reds and yellows which 
still clung to the trees. Here and there the 
fusain burned like a flame with its vivid 
scarlet berries—chapeau de curé the country 
people call them, though the colour is a little 
too gay for less than a cardinal’s wearing. 
For the most part the undergrowth was 
bare, and the branches were either purple or 
of the tone of a ripe filbert, so that the 
atmosphere with the reflected dull golds and 
bluish-reds and reddish-blues, was in a swim- 
ming maze like that of a sunset distance, 
though the eye could scarcely pierce twenty 
yards into the thick-grown tangle. 

Schwartz and I rambled along, now and 
then exchanging a sign of friendly interest, 
and in a while we left the main path and 
wandered where we would. Suddenly 
Schwartz began to hunt and sniff and bark 
on what I supposed to be the recent trace of 
a rabbit or a hare, and I stood still to watch 
him. He worried industriously here and 
there until he disappeared behind a clump of 
brushwood, and then I heard a sudden 
“Yowk!” of unmistakable terror. After 
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this there was dead silence. I called, but 
there was not even the rustle of a leaf in 
answer. I waited a while and called again, 
but still no answer came. Not in the least 
guessing what had befallen the dog, I 
mounted the hillside and came to the clump 
of bushes behind which he had disappeared. 
There I found a hole some three feet wide 
and two in height, a hole with sides of moist 
earth, formed like an irregularly shaped 
funnel, and affording at its further end little 
more than room enough for a creature of 
Schwartz’s size to pass. At the narrow end 
the earth was freshly disturbed. 

I shouted down this reversed trumpet of 
a hole. I listened after every call. I 
explored the place so far as I could with a 
six-foot wand cut from a near tree. I heard 
no movement, no whine of distress, and I 
touched nothing with the wand except the 
roof of the cavern into which poor Schwartz 
had fallen. At length I gave him up for dead, 
remembering the adventure of the day before, 
the terrible space of time which had elapsed 
before the echo of the falling boulder came 
booming from the abyss, and thinking it as 
likely as not that Schwartz had fallen to an 
equal depth. When I got back to the hotel I 
told the tale as well as I could, and one of the 
servants took the news to Schwartz’s master. 

When once this lamentable accident had 
happened, it became surprising to learn how 
frequently its like had happened before. 
There was scarcely a sportsman in the village 
who had not his story of some such dis- 
appearance of a dog whilst out shooting. 
The poor beast would become excited in 
pursuit of game, would dash headlong into a 
set of bushes and emerge no more. Then a 
moment’s examination would reveal the fatal 
cave. Iam certain that I heard a good half 
score of such histories. The cave, by the 
way, was not always fatal, for I heard of 
cases in which the dog had been known to 
find his way out of the underground laby- 
rinth, and return home dreadfully thin and 
hungry, but otherwise undamaged. These 
cases gave me some faint hope for Schwartz, 
but as day after day went by, the hope faded, 
and I made up my mind that I had seen the 
last of him. I was sorry to think so, for 
he had been very much a friend and a 
companion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was curious to notice how that unques- 
tioning allegiance and admiration which the 
missing Schwartz had been used to bestow 
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on Lil was now bestowed by her on the new 
comer who answered to the name of Scraper, 
and how in answer to all her advances and 
endearments Scraper remained scornful and 
unreceptive. One knows a hundred poems 
and legends in which this form of vengeane> 
is taken upon the cruel fair ; in which the 
proud lady who has scorned the humble and 
faithful heart lives to be scorned in turn. 
Scraper, probably unconscious of his mission 
as avenger, fulfilled it none the less on that 
account. 

His master, being an Englishman, had the 
common English reverence for the Sunday, 
and would not shoot on that day, though by 
his conscientious abstention he missed, un- 
doubtedly, the best battue the countryside 
afforded. We had a brief discussion as to 
the morality and propriety of the procession, 
and I pointed out to him that notwithstand. 
ing the military element by which it was so 
strongly marked, it was purely sacredotal in 
origin and pious in intent, but he merely 
replied that as a form of religious exercise 
for a Sunday it struck him as being jolly 
rum. He added shortly afterwards that 
whether he looked at it or not the coves 
would do it, and that he therefore felt at 
liberty to watch them. 

Scraper displayed the profoundest interest 
in the business, and took upon himself the 
organisation of the whole affair, barking 
with so much authority, and careering about 
the cavalry squadron with such untiring 
energy that he threw Lil’s efforts in that 
way into the shade, and in the course of a 
mere half-hour had superseded her. Then, 
just as Schwartz had been used, with every 
evidence of faith, to follow Lil, regarding 
her as the very mainspring of the military 
movement, Lil followed Scraper. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has shown that in spite of the 
apparent unreasonableness of the fact, hum- 
bug and credulity are sworn companions. 
The savage mystery man, who knows what a 
humbug he himself is, is the first to yield 
allegiance and faith to the abler humbug, 
who has more tricks or bolder invention than 
he, So, Lil’s groundless pretensions of a 
week ago did not seem in the least to prevent 
her from being imposed upon by the ground- 
less pretensions of Scraper, much as one 
might have thought her own career of im- 
posture would have set her upon her guard. 
She had caught that very fawning method 
of appeal for a kind regard which had once 
distinguished Schwartz, and it was obvious 
that Scraper could make no claim to which 
she would not be ready to give adhesion. It is 
in the very nature of poetical justice that it 
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satisfies the emotions, and I was not displeased 
to see affairs take this sudden turn, to view 
the hard and despiteful heart thus humbled. 

It was on a Friday that Schwartz’s chase 
had ended so disastrously. It was on the 
following Sunday that Lil laid down the 
honours of command at the feet of the new 
comer. It was on the Sunday following, the 
ninth day clear from the date of the mischance, 
that the great event of the seven years took 
place. My young acquaintance had two or 
three days free of engagements, and he spent 
these in watching the preparations for the 
procession. He spoke French with a fluency 
and purity which excited my envy, and he 
spent most of his spare time among the 
village people, who talked and thought and 
dreamed of nothing but the procession. 
Wherever he went Scraper accompanied him, 
and wherever Scraper went Lil was to be 
seen following in fascinated admiration. 

For a whole week the drum had known 
but little rest. I never learned the purpose 
of the proceeding, but every day and all day, 
from long. before daylight till long after 
dark, somebody marched about the village 
and rattled unceasingly upon the drum. It 
could not possibly have been one man who 
did it all, for the energies of no one man 
that ever lived could have been equal to the 
task. Most of the time it was far away, 
and it only made two daily promenades past 
the hotel, but whenever I listened for it I 
could hear it, beating the same unweary 
rataplan. Then at intervals all day and 
every day, the big gun boomed and the 
clarion blared until I used to dream that I 
was back at Plevna or the Shipka Pass and 
could not get my “copy” to London and 
New York because Mensieur Dorn had filled 
the Houssy Wood with Cossacks from 
Janenne. It may be supposed that all this 
charivari was but an evil thing for a man as 
much in need of rest as I was, but I verily 
believe that the noise and bustle of the 
preparations, though they robbed me now 
and then of an hour of morning sleep, were 
almost as useful to me as the idleness I 
enjoyed, and the tranquil country air into 
which I could drive or wander afoot whenever 
the fancy for perfect quiet came upon me. 

At last the great day dawned, and the 
great event dawned earlier than the day. At 
five o'clock the noise of drum and clarion 
began, and the light of torches flared on 
the painted fronts of houses—yellow and pink 
and blue—in the quaint old village street. 
A little later a band came by with shattering 
brass and booming drum, and for an hour or 
so the whole place was in a ferment. The 
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cavalry came clattering into the Place, the 
hoarse voice of Monsieur Dorn barked through 
the orders which had by this time grown con- 
ventional,-and his squadron jingled for the 
last time for seven years through the move- 
ments he had taught them at the expense of 
so much time and lung power. Thena strange 
foreboding sort of quiet, an unnatural tranquil- 
lity, settled upon everything and continued 
until near upon the hour of ten. A long 
waggon drawn by four oxen excited by the 
freight it bore a momentary curiosity, and 
brought faces to doors and windows. The 
air was keen to-day, and we were at the very 
season of mid-winter, but in the waggon 
which the four slow oxen dragged through 
the streets of Janenne were a dozen lofty 
shrubs reaching to a height of eight or nine 
feet at least, the which shrubs were one mass 
of exotic-looking blossom. I discovered later 
on that they were nothing more than a set of 
young pines with artificial paper flowers 
attached to every twig, but the effect as they 
went down the wintry street in their clothing 
of gold and rose and white with the live 
green of the fir peeping through the wealth 
of bloom was quite an astonishment in its 
way. These decorated shrubs were set at 
the church porch, and seemed to fill the whole 
of that part of the street with colour and 
light. 

When the procession came at last there 
was one curious thing about it. Such a 
crowd of people—for Janenne took part in 
it—that there was scarcely anybody left to 
look at it. But then the processionists had 
the pleasure of looking at each other. The 
band came first, in blue blouse and clean 
white trousers. Then came the soldiery, a 
motley crew, with Monsieur Dorn at their 
head, drawn sword in hand, and next to him 
a personage who might have been translated 
clean from Astley’s—a gentleman in long hose, 
with a flower on each shoe, and a hat of red 
velvet shaped like a bread tray, decorated 
with prodigous coloured feathers, and a 
slashed doublet gay with many knots of 
bright ribbon. Years and years ago Janenne 
had a Count and a chateau. The ruins of 
the chdteaw still keep grey guard over the 
village street, but there is not even a ruin left 
of the old family. But in the day when Our 
Lady of Lorette stayed the local pestilence, 
the existing Count of Janenne was pious 
enough to ride in the promised procession, 
and for a century or so the magnate of the 
village and its neighbourhood was never 
absent from the demonstration of thanks- 
giving. In a while, however, the Counts of 
Janenne took to wildish ways, and leaving the 
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home of their ancestors, went away to Paris 
and led extravagant lives there, gambling 
and drinking, and squandering their substance 
in other and even more foolish fashions, and 
at last there ceased to be estates of Janznne 
to draw upon or even Counts of Janerno tc 
draw. But before things came to this pass 
the absentee Counts had always sent a re- 
presentative to join the procession to the 
shrine of Our Lady of Lorette, and it has 
come about that the legend has clung in 
the popular fancy even unto the present 
date. Somebody—anybody—gets himself up 
in theatrical guise, and rides at the head 
of the military forces, between the first 
rank and the commander-in-chief, as the 
representative of that extinct great house. 
On this occasion it was a red-cheeked, shy 
young man, cousin to the chambermaid of 
the Hotel des Postes, a peasant proprietor 
who farmed, and still farms, some ten or 
a dozen hectares of sour land on the road to 
Montcourtois. The red-cheeked, shy young 
man’s female cousin exchanged a red-cheeked 
shame-faced, rustic grin with him as he 
rode by, and the young man in imitation of 
Monsieur Dorn made his horse caracole, but 
being less versed in horsemanship than the old 
gendarme, had to hold on ignominiously by 
the mane in payment for his own timerity. 
Following the military came a long array 
of little girls in white muslin, with sashes 
blue or red. Half a dozen nuns kept watch 
over them, pacing sombre in white head- 
dresses and black gowns by the side of all 
that smiling troop of glad hearts and childish 
faces. All the little girls carried bannerets 
of bright colour, and all went bareheaded, 
after the manner of the district, where no 
woman, short of the highest fashion, ever 
permits herself to wear hat or bonnet, except 
when going to mass, or upon a railway 
journey. White childish locks, braided and 
shining, red locks, brown locks, black locks, 
with bright faces under all, went streaming 
by, and then a solemn priest or two headed 
a rambling host of lads with well-scrubbed 
cheeks and clean collars, and decent raiment 
of church-going Sunday black. Then came 
a flock of young women in white muslin, 
very starched and stiff, with blue bows and 
blue sashes. -In front of these two stalwart 
wenches bore a flapping banner inscribed, 
“La Jeunesse de Janenne,” and closing up 
the rank of Janenne’s youth and rustic 
beauty came half a dozen chosen damsels, 
big limbed and strong, bearing on their 
shoulders a huge waxen statue of Our Lady 
of Lorette, and in her arms a crowned child, 
she herself being crowned with glittering 
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tinsel, and robed in a glowing and diapha- 
nous stuff, which only half revealed the 
white satin and spangles of the dress below 
it. Then a number of chubby-cheeked little 
boys in semi-ecclesiastical costume, impro- 
vised—no doubt under clerical supervision— 
by careful hands at home. Each little boy 
carried a fuming censer, and it was not 
difficult to see that they were well pleased 
with themselves and their office. After them 
came the doyen in full ecclesiastical costume, 
a little tawdry perhaps, for the village is but 
poor and with the best heart in the world 
can only imitate the real splendours from 
afar. Then following the doyen (who by the 
way marched under a canopy like the roof 
of an old-fashioned four-post bedstead) came 
the male choir of the church, chanting a 
musical service, which harmonised indiffer- 
ently with the strains of the military band 
in front. Then the big gun, drawn by the 
two big Flemish horses. Then Jacques, 
Jules, André, Francois, Charlot, Pierre, 
Joseph, Jean, and all the rest. in sabots, 
short trousers, and blue blouses, marching 
bareheaded with reverent air, and with them 
Julie, and Fifine, and Nana, and Adéle, and 
other feminine relatives, all in their Sunday 
best, and all devout in mien. Then, at a 
little distance—the most astonishing and un- 
looked-for tail to all this village splendour 
and devoutness—Schwartz. 

Schwartz himself, but Schwartz so changed, 
so lean, so woebegone, as hardly to be re- 
cognisable, even to the eye of friendship. 
Of all his diverse-raging hairs not one to 
assert itself, but all plastered close with an 
oily sleekness by a slimy, clinging mud, 
the thin ribs showing plainly, and the hinder 
part of the poor wretch’s barrel a mere hand- 
grasp. His very tail, which had used to 
look like an irregular much-worn bottle- 
brush, was thin and sleek like a rat’s, and he 
tucked it away as if he were ashamed of it. 
He feet were clotted with red earth, and he 
walked as if his head were a burden to him, he 
hung it so mournfully and carried it so low. 

My young English acquaintance, who, like 
myself, had been watching the procession, 
had posted himself a little further down the 
road, with Scraper near at hand. Near to 
him, employing all the ingrattatory insinu- 
ating arts she knew, and so absorbed in 
Scraper that she forgot even to direct the 
procession, was Lil. To her, fawning and 
whining in such an excess of feeble joy as 
can be rarely known to dogs or man, came 
the half-starved half-drowned creature. I 
was already half way to Schwartz's rescue, 
with immediate milk, to be followed by soap 
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and water, in my mind, but I stopped to see 
how Lil would receive the returned com- 
panion of old days. It is scarcely probable 
that dogs believe in ghosts, and yet it would 
have been easy to fancy that she saw in him 
at first some purely supernatural apparition, 
she recoiled with so obvious a surprise and 
terror when she first beheld him. The 
wretched, propitiatory, humbly - ecstatic 
Schwartz advanced, but she showed her 
gleaming teeth, and growled aversion. He 
stopped stock-still, and whined a little, and 
Lil responded furiously, I took the returned 
wanderer up in both hands, and carried him 
into the hotel scullery, and got milk for him. 
He lapped it with tears running down his 
muddy nose, and when I had had him washed 
and tucked away into an old railway rug 
beside a stove in the little room, he lay there 
winking and blinking, and licked at his own 
tears with an expression altogether broken- 
hearted. I should have liked to have known 
something of the history of his subterranean 
wanderings, but that was only to be left to 
conjecture. I bade him be of better cheer, 
and went outside to wait for the return of 
the procession, and to smoke a cigar in the 
open air, and an hour later found that 
Schwartz had aguin disappeared. This time, 
however, he had merely gone home, and 
though for a day or two he was quite an 
invalid, he was soon about the streets again 
completely rehabilitated. 

And now I come to the relation of the one 
tragic fact which seemed to me to make this 
simple history worth writing. I hope that 
nobody will regard it as an invention, or will 
suppose that I am trading upon their sym- 
pathies on false pretences. 

On the day of the young Englishman’s 
departure I accompanied him to the railway 
station. Lil came down in attendance upon 
Scraper, and barked fiercely at the departing 
train which bore him away. Schwartz fol- 
lowed in humble pursuit of Lil, who so far 
as I could understand affairs, had never for- 
given him for intruding himself in so un- 
presentable a guise, and claiming acquaint- 
ance whilst she was engaged in conversation 
with a swell like Scraper. From that hour 
she had refused to hold the slightest com- 
munion with him, showing her teeth and 
growling in the cruellest way whenever he 
approached her. In spite of this, Schwartz 
seemed to be persuaded that in the absence 
of his rival he still stood a chance, and day 
after day he followed her with the old 
fawning humbleness, and day after day she 
received him with the same anger and 
disdain. 














SCHWARTZ: 


On a certain Wednesday afternoon the air 
was wonderfully mild and dry. It was early 
in January, but the weather was so fine that 
I had not even need of an overcoat, as I sat 
in the sunshine smoking and reading. I had 
seen Monsieur Dorn enter the opposite house, 
taking Lil with him, and Schwartz had settled 
himself on the doorstep, as usual, to await 
her exit. I called him tome, and he crossed 
over, but soon returned and resumed his 
place, and sat there waitirig still. After a 
considerable time the door opened, and 
Monsieur Dorn and Lil emerged together. 
I looked up at that moment, and saw Lil 
make a savage dart at her too-persistent 
worshipper. Monsieur Dorn beat them apart, 
but Schwartz had attempted no resistance. 
He was rather badly bitten, and when I 
picked him up the tears were running fast 
down his nose, and he was feebly licking at 
them, and whining to himself in a way which 
indicated the extremest weakness of spirit. 
I sat down with him, and comforted the 
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poor-hearted creature, and he seemed grateful, 
for he licked my hand repeatedly, but he did 
not cease to whine and weep. 

By and by I heard, though I did not notice 
it at the time, the warning whistle of the 
approaching train. The station is little more 
than a stone’s throw from the hotel. Schwartz 
made a leap, licked my face, jumped from the 
bench, and ambled away. I never saw him 
alive again, for, on the testimony of the 
signalman, he ran down to the railway line, 
stretched himself upon one of the rails, and 
in spite of a stone the man threw at him 
when the train had advanced dangerously 
near to him, he heid his place until the 
wheels passed over his body. 

His remains were buried in his master’s 
back garden. I know that he knew full well 
what he was doing when he stretched himself 
upon the rail, and I know that his feeble 
and affectionate heart was broken before he 
did it. 

D. Curistie Murray. 
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BE HEN I consider,” 
= says Addison, 
“this great city 
in its several 
quarters and di- 
visions, I look 
upon it as an ag- 
gregate of vari- 
ous nations dis- 
tinguished from 
each other by 
their respective customs, manners, and inter- 
ests.” The customs, manners, and interests 
of the Ragamuftin have often been described ; 
philanthropists, economists, and journalists are 
always telling us something about the Raga 
muffin and his surroundings. We have learnt 
from them how children are “dragged up” to 
the calling of vagrants, thieves, and worse ; 
that they are too often savagely ignorant, 
precociously vicious, and deperately miserable. 
We cannot shut our ears to the bitter cry 
of the children ; but the rich and prosperous 
have not the monopoly of happiness, there is 
the merry laugh as well as the bitter cry ; 
“for the strong pulse of Life vindicates its 
right to gladness even here,” and the raga- 
muffin shows himself to be something more 
than a “sorry creature in rags.” I propose 
giving a slight sketch with pen and pencil of 
a few Street Arabs whose acquaintance I 
had the pleasure of making, and some of 
whom I may now call my friends. Perhaps 
the ragamuftin will one day write an account 
of us and how we strike him ; in the mean- 
while, I describe him as he appears to me, 
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and if he seems to have a very low tide- 
mark of happiness, and a very different 
standard of sorrow from ours, we should 
make all due allowance in consideration of 
his surroundings, deprivations and ignorance, 
making 2o allowance for ourselves that this 
18 SO. 

Saturday afternoon is the best time to 
meet little Ragamuffins ; they are then in full 
force on the Thames Embankment, by the 
steps leading down to the water, or climbing 
and skipping over the broad back, mighty 
flanks, and passive tail of the two imperturb- 
able sphinxes, placid guardians of Cleopatra’s 
needle. Or on the Lambeth side of the 
river, where at low tide, the ragamuflin can 
bathe in the muddy impure waters, taking 
headers from rude rafts of floating timber. 
St. James’s Park is the favourite resort of 
children living in the slums of Westminster : 
here they can see grass, trees, flowers, sheep, 
and cows. Battersea Park, though a long 
and weary way for little feet, is also much 
frequented by the Westminster ragamuffin. 
In August and September when all the great 
houses are closed and their owners enjoying 
themselves far away, surely the London 
squares might then all be open to the poor 
of London, who from year’s end to year’s 
end can have no change of air or scene. 

It was in St. James’s Park that I first met 
Canon Southey, not a dignitary of the Church 
as his name would suggest, but a very raggety 
specimen of the Street Arab, in company of 
some half dozen urchins of his own age. 
They were fishing for sticklebacks and 














ON THE SURREY SIDE OF THE THAMES. 
From a Drawing by DorotHy TENNANT. 


minnow with all the 
accomplished fishermen. 

By means of rudely improvised nets and 
lines floated with matches and baited with 
worms, they contrived to catch dozens of 
tiny fish, destined to die a lingering death in 
pickle-bottles filled with muddy water. As 
[ approached the little group I could not but 
admire a rich-eyed Murillo-like boy of eight 
or nine dressed in curious rags ingeniously 
fastened together. I beckoned to him, but 
he only glanced up with supreme indifference, 
and returned to his sport. A bright six 
pence, however, has magic charms ; 


eager gravity of 


the boys 
started up and stood round me, shuffling their 
bare feet in the sand, and nudging each other 
with sly winks and nods. 

“T want that boy,” I said, pointing to the 
dark-eyed little fellow who called himself 
Canon Southey. After much confabbing, 
persuasion, and encouragement from his com- 
panions he reluctantly consented to follow 
me home ; the others keeping him in sight 
till we entered the house. 


Canon Southey was reserved, and grave, 
and in common with most boys of his class 
only answered often-repeated questions by a 
nod or rapid gesture. When he found he 
could get bread and jam, sixpences, empty 
biscuit-tins and pickle-bottles, any length of 
twine, ends of pencil “ black-leads” and 
other “ unconsidered trifles,” he grew more 
sociable, and condescendingly told me that he 
had no objection to coming again. “On 
which floor do you lodge?”. he asked ; when 
I told him we occupied the whole house, he 
smiled incredulously saying, “ Get along!” 
which being interpreted means, “ You must 
not expect me to believe that.” He then 
asked me why my “ big brother wore silver 
buttons like a policeman”? I was puzzled 
till he explained, That chap as opened the 
door to us.” As the servant in livery was 
supposed to be my brother, my mother was 
accredited with cooking the dinner. “ Your 
mother does cook nice dinners,” he declared 
emphatically after a substantial meal. As 
a rule, however, street children eat little, and 
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are very fanciful about food : boys and girls 
preferring tea and bread and butter to almost 
anything. They eat meat sparingly, seldom 
tasting it at home excepting perhaps on 
Sundays. 

Doubtless the coarse preparation of treacle 
and sugar called toffee or lollipops, which 
they carry about tied up with them in 
their rags or apologies for pockets, corrects 
those healthy hunger cravings which ex- 
perience tells them will not be otherwise 
satisfied. The babies, I believe, are many 
of them kept alive by the sugar sticks and 
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would be? The prospect pleased his fancy. 
He looked meditatively at me before answer- 
ing, * Well... I'd begin with a cup of eels, 
a halfpenny a cup hot, but cold, a penny, ’cos 
then it’s fixed stiff. Eelpies is twopence, they 
are very good, but I’d sooner have bullock’s 
heart ; they cost eightpence apiece ; after that 
I think I'd have tripe, tripe and inions 
biled in milk, then sheep’s head or cold biled 
beef, you gets it at the shop, two ounces at 
twopence halfpenny. Greens is a halfpenny, 
and pease pudding a halfpenny ; plum pudding 
is a penny-halfpenny a slice, but. I likes two 
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sugar-balls they are for ever sucking. I have 
known some of the poorest and hungriest 
children turn away from a plate of rice and 
gravy, rice not forming a customary item of 
diet with the very poor: on the other hand, 
potatoes they will prefer‘even to meat. But 
no dinner we could provide for these children 
and their families would satisfy them so well 
as that to which they treat themselves on 
some festive occasion—a wedding, boxing-day, 
or even a funeral. I asked Canon Southey 
if he had an unlimited sum of money, and as 
unlimited an appetite, what the “menu” 


‘doorsteps’ at a halfpenny apiece just as 
well.”  Doorsteps,’ 1 found, were thick 
slices of bread spread with jam. “ Raspberry 
or strawberry flavouring, they calls it.” 
After this copious meal I observed to him 
that he would feel very thirsty. “I belong 
to the ‘Sons of Pheenix,’”’ he said, proudly, 
“so I wouldn’t touch beer, I’d drink a 
penn’orth of gingeret, or a glass of punch 
and judy (lemonade), but sherbert is best ; 
you buy a lot of the powder for a penny, and 
pour water on it, then it fizzes away whilst 
you drinks, some boys fill their mouths with 
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the powder so that it goes off inside of 
them.” “ Would you buy any sweets?” I 
inquired. “ Yes, I'd buy three farthings of 
camarels (a corruption of “ caramel”’), and a 
ha’porth of nonpareils.” He then drew from 
his pocket a handful of “ sweet pipers ;” these 
are flat, white preparations of sugar, with 
two holes, through which by blowing, you 
can produce a shrill whistle ; these peculiar 
dainties are further ornamented with insipid 
inscriptions. Finding I was interested in 
what was to him so interesting, Canon 
Southey brought me a very sticky collection 
of sweets, “the Creation,’ rude shapes of 
birds and beasts in coloured sugar, and 
“jujube babies,” transparent little figures of 
gum and sugar wrapped in papers with the 
following lines :— 


“Oh come and taste us, we are sweet 
From crown of head to sole of feet.” 


Canon Southey obligingly offered to pro- 
vide me with little models of any age, varying 
from three months to thirteen—little dupli- 
cates of himself in ragged corduroys, small 
sisters and tiny babies, twins, who could 
“sit up, fight, eat pigs’ trotters, and drink 
hot tea fromi a saucer.’”’ They were eleven 
ut home. I inquired of Canon Southey 
whether these accomplished twins had been 
christened. He answered, with much assu- 
rance, “ No, they ain’t never been christened, 
but mother had them waccinated instead.” 

I soon found my little model very useful 
and suggestive, quick at catching the atti- 
tudes and expressions I required; but he 
had views of his own, and was very desirous 
of being painted in some momentary or 
impossible attitude—doing the wheel, or 
standing on his head, an accomplishment he 
was very proud of. “I can beat most chaps 
walking on my ’ead, only it don’t pay like 
the ‘ cat-wheel.’ Gents chuck down coppers 
from the busses for the wheel, but they don’t 
care for this ’ead-walking ;” and Canon, 
with his feet in the air, head downwards, 
proceeded to walk about on his hands with 
unsteady steps. Another accomplishment, 
highly in favour, is to swarm up lamp-posts, 
catch hold of the projecting iron rod, the 
ladder support, and swing therefrom. Addi- 
tional zest is of course given by the threat- 
ened appearance of the police, better known 
as “coppers,” from the verb “to cop” or 
catch. The policemen are well known to the 
boys, and appropriately nicknamed by them. 
There is “ Jumbo,” too stout to run; “ Gin- 
ger,” the red-haired, who is “ awful mad ” if 
he catches the boys tishing or climbing trees 
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in the park; “Tiptoes,” who stealthily 
catches them gambling at chuck-farthing ; 
“ but some of ‘em are quiet enough,” he said, 
“till they sees a sergeant, and then they 
have to look alive and be what they call 
minding their dooty.” 

I never came across a Ragamuffin who 
looked forward to becoming a policeman, a 
sailor, or a soldier. A policeman might be 
killed, a sailor might be drowned, and a 
soldier might be shot. His future troubles 
him very little, his past not at all. The 
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present is all in all, and must be enjoyed 
somehow or other. 


‘“ What is title? what is treasure ? 
What is reputation’s care ! 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 
*Tis no matter how or where 
“ Life is all a variorum ; 
We regard not how it goes ; 
Let them cant about decorum 
Who have characters to lose.” 


But with all their reckiess readiness to 
enjoy, a disease exclusively ascribed to the 
rich is surprisingly developed among the 
very poorest, and that is ennui. Boys and 
girls, men and women, left to themselves are 
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utterly at a loss for interest or amusement. 
No doubt the children when together contrive 
to amuse themselves; but left to his own 
devices the child, either from lack of imagi- 
nation or want of emulation, soon finds the 
hours intolerably long. 

Even in my studio, which is full of what 
must be new, and one would have thought 
interesting, to the little waifs, I found myself 
obliged to be constantly exciting them with 
stories, or promises of wonderful things they 
should see by and by ; otherwise, the novelty 
once over, they disappeared, and were with 
difficulty tempted back. 
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quiet, which they look upon as work, they 
are allowed to play in the garden with three 
or four of their friends ; this is much looked 
forward to and appreciated, and “ puts heart 
into them” during the sittings. By far the 
most fatiguing model, however, is the small 
baby—a little brother and sister acting as 
nurse. Of course, it always goes to sleep 
when it should be awake, or screams when it 
should be smiling. It has also to be fed. 
One baby of a few months old required warm 
sugar and water, or bread soaked in water ; 
it was not accustomed to milk ! 

It is not at all unusual to find very fine- 
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One sulky little lad, after a few minutes 
of sitting still, declared that “he couldn’t 
come again.” For some time I failed to 
extract anything beyond this, “No; I ain’t 
coming here never no more,” confessing at 
last that it was so “ plaguy dull.” 

Little Dick Murphy went home with all 
kinds of treasures —boxes, a scrap-book, fruit 
and cakes ; but. he was true to his word, he 
never returned. I could multiply cases of 
boys who find sitting still for a few minutes, 
at longest a quarter of an hour, quite un- 
bearable, and to lure them back there is no 
ingenuity or device I have not resorted to. 
In the summer, after a fair amount of sitting 


limbed, rosy-cheeked children in wretched 
homes, thriving on wretched diet, and up to 
a certain age apparently not requiring animal 
food ; but after seven years old the deficiency 
begins to tell, and the child remains stunted, 
and grows pale like a plant deprived of light 
and air. 

Amongst the poor the elder children often 
look prematurely old, sharp-featured, and 
anxious, whereas the little ones appear 
thriving, as if they belonged to a better class 
of home. 

The boys I have found more original and 
interesting than the girls, who develop earlier, 
and show much precocity as regards the con- 
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duct of life. One afternoon, attracted by 
the singularly-refined face of a flower-girl 
passing in the Strand, I went up to her, 
bought some of her flowers, and asked her to 
come and sit to me, explaining that I wished 
to “take her likeness.”’ She said rather con- 
descendingly, that as her business-time was 
chiefly of an evening when the theatres were 
open, she would consent to do so. The next 
morning, an hour after the appointed time, 
my flower-girl appeared. She looked non- 
chalantly about her; then, seeing a large 
mirror, stood some time before it in silence, 
gazing lovingly at herself, and at length 
exclaimed, “ Well, it is a rare chance to see 
oneself like this!” and turned her small 
antique head from side to side, bridling and 
peacocking with infinite grace. She was shy, 
and yet defiant. Her clethes hung closely 
and yet loosely round her graceful form, 
showing the deficiency of under-clothing. 
Her head was bare; her beautiful, rusty 
hair in rich profusion gathered up in a care- 
less knot. When the cold wind blew, she 
drew her ragged shawl over her head. Her 
ignorance, her knowledge, her audacity were 
fairly bewildering. She seemed to have no 
affections, no. ambitions. Sometimes she 
would laugh, as if born to do nothing else, 
but with a melancholy look in her eyes. This 
young forsaken thing lived alone in a room 
she paid for by the week. She liked to stay 
in bed till ten or eleven in the morning, 
though on market days it was necessary to 
be at Covent Garden very early to buy 
flowers. These she arranged as tastefully as 
possible with wire, leaves, and fern, placing 
them in a light flat basket filled with moss, 
which is usually carried tilted on the palm 
of the hand. In the afternoon she took 

up her stand at the entrance to some 

restaurant in the Strand, or by the ap- 

proaches to Charing Cross Station. As = 
soon as the theatres opened she hovered 
about the entrances, but on wet nights 

no one would linger to buy “ button-holes.” 
People only thought of hurrying into or 
away from the theatres, so the unsold 
flowers had to be carried home and kept 
fresh if possible, to be palmed off, when 
they seemed withered, in dark corners of 
the street, “not too near the street lamps.” 
The girl could read, she said, but “ didn’t 
hold to books.” Ladies never gave her 
anything she cared to read ; it was always 
“goody rubbish they wouldn’t so much as 
look at theirsels.’’ She used sometimes to 
attend a sewing-class, where ladies came 
to read aloud twice a week, “but it was 
heavy reading.” Once an old gentleman 
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“preached” about scarlet fever, and what 
poor people should do; “but there wasn’t 
much sense in what he said,” was her only 
comment. : 

One of the greatest pleasures she confessed 
was looking in at shop windows—especially 
the jewellers’ shops in the Strand. Lockets, 
earrings, and bracelets, she spoke of with 
something like fervour. The photographs 
of actresses, professional beauties, and the 
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royalties, seemed also a source of unfailing 
interest. “I don’t think much of Mrs. 
Langtry ; I know plenty of girls about the 
market quite as well-looking, though not so 
stylish.” She much objected to the Queen 
being photographed in a bonnet and the 
Prince of Wales in a tall hat. “It ain’t dis- 
tinguished ; it don’t matter so much how the 
royal people looks indoors, but they shouldn’t 
go out in them common things.” 

- One morning she brought me as a present 
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OF A COURTSHIP. 


From a Drawing by DorotHy TENNANT. 


a large bunch of fresh violets and I never 
saw her again. 

One young girl aged seventeen, in whom I 
had been interested—a gentle, helpless, little 
thing—came to me the other day, begging 
for work or sittings. She was lately married 
to a young man of nineteen. This was the 
history of their courtship in all its ugly 
simplicity: “We met for the first time 
years ago. He was errand boy to a green- 
grocer. I was a little girl nursing Mary 
Ann, then a baby. The first time as ever I 





saw him was with one of them vegetable 
baskets on his head like a big bonnet ; he 
never was much to look at, but at that time 
he looked the ugliest boy I ever saw, but he 
spoke nice and civil to me and sometimes 
he gave Mary Ann a ride in his _ basket. 
Then he went away to another street and | 
didn’t see him for a long while. Did I ever 
think of him when he was away? Oh, no. 
Miss; I even forgot his name. Well, last 
year his father and mother came and lodged 
in our buildings. Jim was ’prenticed to a 
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boiler-maker. Sometimes he came to the 
buildings and I met him on the stairs. Once 
he carried up my pail for me, and the next 
day he came and made so bold as to ask me 
to walk with him on Sunday. I said, ‘ No.’ 
He asked me again the following week, and 
I again said ‘No.’ Then Mrs. Sweeny, his 
mother, meeting me on the landing, said, 
‘Why won’t you walk out with James, he is 
a tidy lad?’ So I answered, ‘I didn’t think 
he meant it.’ After that I consented to 
walk with Jim Sweeny if Katie, my sister, 
might come with us, and as he said three 
wasn’t company, we found another young 
man to walk with Katie. The first time we 
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care for him, so he came round at that and 
was soft and humblelike. I came round 
too, and we found a room at four shillings 
a week. We were married last month, and 

. please Miss, Jim can’t get no reg’lar 
work, and I don’t know whatever we shall 
do this winter.” 

We hear much of the want of thrift, in 
other words the absence of self-denial amongst 
the poor. Perhaps it is hard to expect much 
voluntary self-denial where there is so much 
forced denial. The question, however, has 
been raised, whether, after all, this careless- 
ness of to-morrow is not inherent in our 
people, whether their recklessness, the im- 


ed 
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went to Battersea Park. We didn’t talk 
much, we hadn’t nothink pertickler to say. 
We went out reg’lar after that. One day 
Jim said as how he thought we might marry 
when he’d done his ’prenticeship and came to 
earn reg’lar wages; he thought we could 
easily earn enough to hire a room. Isaid to 
him, ‘Get along!’ but he kept to it, and 
asked my mother and father. They said 
they wouldn’t cross me if I was minded to 
marry Jim ; it was best, my mother said, for 
me to make my own misery and not have it 
made for me ; so then I thought I'd wait, and 
I told Jim, but he said he would take up 
with another girl if I kep’ him waiting. 


This made me sharp, and I pretended I didn’t 


providence of their early marriages, their 
eagerness to gratify immediate desire, their 
‘don’t care” for the future, would really be 
corrected and finally overcome by education, 
by better food and housing, by allotments of 
land, and industrial partnerships. It is rash 
to say that the patient will not recover before 
the remedies have been tried ; it is difficult to 
believe that men will not improve if their 
condition is improved, and that it will not 
follow as an undoubted corollary that “when 
that improvement is of a signal character, 
and a generation grows up which has always 
been used to an improved scale of comfort, 
the habits of this new generation in respect 
to population become formed upon a higher 
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minimum, and the improvement in their 
condition becomes permanent.” 

I cannot refrain from quoting here a song 
of the slums, interesting only as affording 
an illustration of the thriftlessness before 
alluded to :— 


rT 


a. 
“Up and down Pie street, 
The windows made of glass, 
Call at number thirty-three, 
You'll see a pretty lass, 
II. 
“Her name is Annie Robinson, 
Catch her if you can, 


She married Charlie Anderson 
Before he was a man. 
III. 
“Bread and dripping all the week, 
Pig’s head on Sunday; 


Half-a-crown on Saturday night, 
A farthing left for Monday. 
IV. 
“She only brought a bonnet-box, 
He only brought a ladle ; 


So when the little baby came, 
It hadn’t got no cradle.” 


Our national songs, I am told, are dying 
out ; the great and stirring events of the day 
are no longer sung by street ballad-singers ; 
no current political, criminal, or exciting 
topics are now to be heard chanted in the 
streets. The death of illustrious personages, 
records of noble deeds, patriotic songs of 
England’s prowess, all have passed away. The 
Ragamuflin now, when asked to sing, will 
feebly pipe such ephemeral ditties as “ Alice 
said to Jumbo,” “Over the garden wall,” 
“Oh my little darling,” etc. With the 
ballads the old hurdy-gurdy disappeared, 
giving place to the barrel-organ, which, alas, 
is replaced by the piano-organ—that musical 
engine of torture. If singing is becoming 
extinct, dancing is still the fashion, and the 
organ in courts or alleys still sets the little 
girls jigging in couples. 

As I was walking one summer’s evening 
through the intricate back streets near the 
Thames, I heard the sound of a lively Scotch 
reel. There is a good-humoured gaiety about 
these Scotch dances which is always attrac- 
tive, even when played on a piano-organ. 
I followed the sound of the music, and 
found myself in a little court filled with 
children dancing merrily. I stood there 
some time enjoying the sight of a real street 
ball. They were whirling about together, 
some in couples, others less fortunate bound- 


ing about alone. They clasped each other 
round the waist, round the neck—anyhow 
indeed, footing it lightly and joyously. Two 
older girls with a pretty self-conscious hesi- 
tation and graceful balancing to the music, 
dipped into the dance and were soon spinning 
round at a giddy pace: as I watched, the ball 
grew more and more animated, and although 
the organ went steadily through its pro- 
gramme of solemn marches, doleful melodies 
or lightsome strathspeys, it was all one to 
the children. The taller girls kept more 
rythmic measure, the little ones skipped and 
danced regardless of time or tune, holding 
out their tattered skirts with a grace evoked 
by the music. When out of breath or tired 
they sat down on some neighbouring door- 
step and unconcernedly tied up a garter or 
thrust back their curls behind the snood. 
The boys seldom condescend to figure among 
the girls, and the girls are unwilling to 
admit them as the dancing is apt to degenerate 
into rough play. 

I stood watching them till the sun sank 
behind the chimney-pots and the children’s 
shadows lengthened into fantastic shapes. The 
light of the street lamp, before unnoticed in 
the fulness of daylight, now asserted itself, 
and I left the ball, though one or two couples 
were still floating round to the tune of “The 
grandfather's clock.” 

The Ragamuffin whenever we see him is at 
play ; and this brings me to the consideration 
of their games and sports, though I feel 
somewhat like the author of the work on 
Iceland who coming to the chapter entitled 
“Snakes,” could only write “there are no 
snakes in Iceland.” Without going so far as 
to say there are no games among the children 
of the streets, it is nevertheless undeniable 
that most of their games are worn out 
traditions without sense or purpose. 

The boys still show dexterity with the top, 
and there is a variety of games of marbles, 
buttons, cherry and date stones, requiring 
more or less skill ; but with these few excep- 
tions the games are greatly in want of 
revising. Canon told me that the boys 
themselves grew weary of the sameness of 
their games. They had tried to invent new 
ones, but they found nothing better than a 
variation of “ foot-head” or leap-frog. Ex- 
cepting cricket, which requires suitable 
ground, wicket, stumps, and a good ball, and 
is therefore beyond the reach of most raga- 
muffins, their games are without rules and 
without object, accompanied by meaningless 
doggreis, especially among the girls. 

Great good might be done by teachers or 
volunteers if they would introduce some new 
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and lively games into the playground—games 
the children would eagerly learn, and, in turn, 
teach their playfellows—games not necessarily 
instructive, but at least removed from sheer 
imbecility. 

Watching some half a dozen boys disport- 
ing themselves in our garden, I was struck 
by the irregularity of their play, which con- 
sisted chiefly in running after one another, 
knocking down the weakest, kneeling upon 
him, and rolling over and over like puppies. 
Recalling some merry French games which I 
adapted to their understanding, I taught 
them amusing romps, though not before 
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eyes sparkling, their lips parted, as with 
breathless interest they saw the frog, cock, 
or boat shaping itself. If Ragamuffins, among 
themselves, play without rule or reason, they 
fight also without reason or formality. Canon 
Southey was not violent or uncontrolled—he 
acknowledged having “ punched boys of his 
own size”—but to him prudence was the 
better part of valour, he “didn’t care to 
stand up agin a bigger chap,” though the 
Irish boys, he said, would fight fellows twice 
their size. The fiercest fights are kindled 
over the gambling, this gambling which 
the police are powerless to put down, the 


THE YOUNG GAMBLERS. 


From a Drawing by Dorotuy TexNxant. 


repeated failures and being obliged to play 
with them myself till they learnt how to 
play alone. In the winter, after the sittings, 
a glue-pot was brought out, and we made 
wonderful and curious things with pieces of 
wood and a handful of nails—graceful little 
boats from match-boxes, fighting cocks made 
with corks and pins, inflated frogs from 
_ cunningly-folded writing-paper. My pupils 
were, I acknowledge, slow to learn, clumsy 
and awkward with their fingers ; but it was 
worth all the trouble of teaching them to 
watch their eager, absorbed faces, to see their 


grievous scourge of our street children. It is 
hardly realised to what an extent the raga- 
muffin is demoralised by gambling ; if he has 
no money to toss he will stake his very rags. 
Chance becomes his god. He will talk of 
“trying his luck,’ “taking his chance,” 
“ looking for a turn of the cards,” or a “ toss 
of the die.” Some of these boys become 
such confirmed gamblers that a game. at 
which you cannot win something is not worth 
playing. They begin at three or four years 
of age to spin buttons, “shanks or smooth,” 
or chucking farthings for so many scores of 
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LEAP-FROG, 


From a Drawing by Dorotny Tennant. 


cherry stones or dozens of buttons. The 
boys take it in turn to watch for the police, 
giving warning of their approach by a shrill 
whistle or predetermined signal. Instantly 
the greasy cards disappear, the farthings or 
buttons are whipped into the pocket, only 
to reappear as soon as the coast is clear. 
The ragamuffin welcomes any form of excite- 
ment—a street fight, an accident, a crowd, a 
procession ; he scents from afar, and his bare 
feet carry him swiftly thither. Canon Southey 
when he wished to make himself particularly 
entertaining would begin describing to me 
some wild, lawless fight he had witnessed in 
their yard or street, showing genuine astonish- 
ment when I desired him to talk of something 
else. 

“ Why, there is a picter of the man, after 
he was knocked down, in the Police News 


this week!” Surely, if there was an illus- 
tration of the victim or the ruffian, I should 
take an interest in the subject. 

One morning Canon Southey arrived late, 
his eyes sparkling with pleased excitement. 
Asking the cause of this unwonted anima- 
tion, I learnt that “ Aunt Betsy was dead.” 
His inhuman glee arose from no hardness of 
heart, but simply from the importance and 
bustle occasioned by the death of a relation. 
It was some relief to find that Aunt Betsy 
had never been very intimate with them. 
*“T used to fetch coals for her sometimes, but 
she never gave me nothink; sometimes I 
used to go round to fetch cousin Mary Ann 
to play with, but Aunt Betsy if she caught 
me would hit me about the head. Aunt 
Betsy when she was ill told mother she 
wanted to die; she thought, I suppose, she'd 
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be more comfortable then, though mother did 
buy her fried soles. Aunt Betsy used to be 
very fond of them when she was well. Now 
she’s gone to glory.. I went to see her last 
night; she was all wrapped up tight. I 
don’t know what for, as she can’t feel 
nothink now. May be, it is to keep her 
from turning in her grave. I have heard of 
people doing that.” 

Canon was looking forward to the funeral, 
and to wearing a band of black cloth on his 
sleeve. ‘ Aunt Betsy’s funeral is to be very 
grand ; the horse that pulls her will be all 
black, with a long tail, and the driver 
will wear a long black cloth on his hat. The 
more you pay the slower they drives ; if you 
pay very little they trot all the way.” 
Canon Southey then made the astounding 
assertion that “‘ those kind of horses is used 


to burials, and they cry all the way along , 
“You mean the relations?” [\ 


the road.” 
said, thinking the boy was becoming con- 
fused ; but he stoutly maintained that the 
horses which drew the hearse always wept 
audibly. When I asked him the reason of 
this more than human display of feeling, he 
said he “ didn’t know ; they did it natural of 
theirsels.”” I inquired whether the driver 
showed any like feeling ; but no, it was con- 
fined to the horses. His mother, grand- 
mother, and cousins had felt Aunt Betsy’s 
death very much at first, but they were 
“getting over it now.” 

Any one who would take the trouble to 
win the confidence of these neglected chil- 
dren would sometimes be very deeply touched 
by what they say. Not the least touching 
is their indifference to and acceptance of the 
evils which weigh upon them. The genuine 
Ragamuffin will never complain. He 
never expects or even hopes that his 
condition will improve; he is as much 
a fatalist as the Turk. I once asked 
an interesting little boy, with a pale, 
careworn face and an intelligent ex- 
pression, if he had ever wondered why 
it was that he had nothing but rags ; 
why it was he had no boots, and 
sometimes no bread to eat, whilst I 
had plenty of everything? He looked 
up at me with a calm, patient expres- 
sion, as much as to say, “I have never 
wondered at such things.” “Tell me,” I 
persisted, “have you ever thought about 
this difference?” “It’s the Lord’s will,” 
he replied tritely ; but he seemed reluctant, 
when I pressed him, to explain what he 
understood by the Lord’s will. At last in a 
timid, hurried voice, he said, “It is all the 
Lord’s doing, this way : you are grand-like, 
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and dress nice, and lives in a big house, and 
you have a pianner, and—and,” he looked 
round the room that he might enumerate all 
our titles to consideration, “and a sofy; so 
the Lord sees as how you are gentlefolks, 
and He thinks lots of such like as you. 
But we are very poor, we are ; mother pawns 
the blankets, and father beats mother, and 
swears awful. We ain’t got no Sunday 
things ; we're all raggety, so the Lord don’t 
take much notice on us.” 





A SCUFFLE. 


From a Drawing by Dorotny Texxant 


If, instead of accounting for his wretch- 
edness and want by making poverty the 
reason for being poor, the boy had asked me 
why he was so neglected and miserable, I 
should have been puzzled to answer him. 
Perhaps the following letter from Mr. Bright 
would be the answer. Anyhow it will 
interest readers from the view—the states- 
man’s view—of the subject. Sometime ago 
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I sent Mr. Bright a copy of that pathetic 
little Irish story, Flitters, Tatters, and the 
Counsellor—the history of three Dublin 
waifs. . “The story,” Mr. Bright writes, “is 
full of interest and sadness. Will the time 
ever come when it will be untrue of any 
portion of our population? If the exact 
influence of our wars since the accession of 
William ITT., with their expenditure of blood 
and wealth, upon the condition of~ our 


cure, and which are the price we pay for the 
miserable glory which military successes 
confer upon us.” 

Will the time ever come, asks Mr, 
Bright, when such sad stories will be un- 
true of any portion of our population? We 
do look to this and to a yet higher con- 
summation when rags and ragamuffins shall 
have disappeared, when the existing order 
will be changed, or rather exchanged, for a 





AN UNEQUAL MATCH, 


From a Drawing by DonotHy TENNANT. 


poorest class, or I may say upon the creation 
and existence of it, could be measured, per- 
haps we should find that ‘the three waifs’ 
were the direct offspring of the policy which 
has been determined by ‘monarchs and 
statesmen,’ but in which our people have had 
no real interest or concern. War and war 
expenditure, and the savagery and cruelties 
connected with it, are responsible for much 
of the evils we see and lament and cannot 


higher and better order, when it will be hard 
to realise that there ever were such evils, 
such misery, such shameful, shameless ignor- 
ance ; just as it requires a powerful imagina- 
tion to picture England a dreary waste of 
marsh and forest, ourselves the descendants 
or inheritors of savage races living in the 
swamps like the brutes. 

We have now reached a stage at which 
progress is, to a great extent, in the hands 
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of those who will to advance. The people 
are beginning to realise that none can help 
them better than themselves. Independence, 
a consciousness of personal worth and per- 
sonal rights, is steadily growing and strength- 
ening. Far from repressing, we should hail 
with satisfaction the present dissatisfaction 
of the poor in town and country, for it is 
dissatisfaction with their present condition 
which alone makes improvement possible. 
As long as our poor are satisfied to herd 
together in close, ill-ventilated rooms, eat 
bad adulterated food, accept over-work and 
under-payment, it will be very hard to remedy 
these evils. Trade unions—that grand or- 
ganisation for the protection of the working 
man’s interests—are entirely the result of 
well-directed dissatisfaction; it is the dis- 
satisfaction of the people which will give 
them the equalisation of the Franchise ; and 
it is the dissatisfaction with his rags, his 
miserable insufficient diet and abject home, 
not resignation, which will induce the Raga- 
muffin to bestir himself, get decently clothed, 
fed, and housed; and when he has these 
things, without doubt self-respect will come 
also. The best thing we can do for him is 
to teach him a noble dissatisfaction—teach 
him that there are no “upper and lower 
classes” in the usual acceptation of the 
word; that we should only recognise as 
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belonging to the upper or higher class those 
who are of what Gambetta proudly called 
“the aristocracy of the best”; then the 
odious designation “lower class” will no 
longer be applicable to the poorer class 
alone. 

We should try and show the Ragamuffin 
how he may become a member of the great 
untitled nobility ; show him that it is only 
by reforming himself that he can hope to 
reform the evils about him. For encourage- 
ment, for the assurance that continued effort 
shall triumph over every obstacle and resist- 
ance to progress, we should read and re- 
member the words of John Stuart Mill :-— 
“ All the grand sources of human suffering 
are in a great degree, many of them, entirely 
conquerable by human care and effort ; and 
though their removal is grievously slow, 
though a long succession of generations will 
perish in the breach before the conquest is 
completed and this world beconies all that, 
if will and knowledge were not wanting, it 
might easily be made, yet every mind suffi- 
ciently intelligent and generous to bear a 
part, however unconspicuous in the endeavour, 
will draw a noble enjoyment from the contest 
itself which he would not for any bribe in 
the form of selfish indulgence consent to be 
without.” 

Dorotuy TENNANT. 
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IN THE LION’S DEN. 


I. 
HOT Whitsun Monday. 


For once in a way Nature 
accommodated herself to 
Sir John Lubbock’s Act, 
and smiled on a bank 
holiday. Nature is al- 
ways gracious—not to 
say toadyish—when the 
queen goes out ; she puts 
on her best face, but is persistently and 
impertinently contemptuous of “the people.” 
Now there are two kinds of Toryism, there 
is that which is gracious and condescending 
to the British working man, and there is 
that which is supercilious and nothing-to- 
me-ish. This latter is the Toryism of Nature, 
judging by her behaviour on popular holidays. 

However, on this one occasion, the day 
was hot, bright, the sky cloudless, the air 
sweet with wafting over blooming bean-fields, 
and musical with birds which could not 
contain their joy of heart. In one word, 
the day was perfect, and the finishing touch 
to this perfection was given: by Mr. Poynter, 
who entered the town at 11 a.m. in state, 
with his grand menagerie. 

First went the brass band, performing 
“See the conquering hero comes.” The sun 
made their brass instruments so hot that 
they could hardly hold them. Then came a 
grand train of “ Ancient Roman Gladiators, 
armed in strict accordance with the rules 
laid down by the most eminent archzolo- 
gists.” The gladiators wore pasteboard 
helmets overlaid with gold-leaf, and upright 
red feathers ; also breast-plates of tin, and 
fleshings for legs and arms, with—what are 
vulgarly termed “ potatoes,” that is, holes in 
the fleshings perceptible in many places. 
One gladiator was armed with a Turkish 





scimitar, another with a trident, the third— 
there were but three—with a boomerang. 

After the gladiators came a miserable 
little boy with a grinding organ, on which 
squatted and blinked a red-coated monkey. 

The next member in the grand procession 
was the Goddess of Beauty, in a nautilus 
shell drawn by an ostrich. The nautilus 
was of pasteboard, and the imitation of 
mother-of-pearl had scaled off it in many 
places, giving a measly look to the shell. 
Of the ostrich, all that can be said is that 
what is seen of it in ladies’ bonnets is the 
best part of the bird, and precisely these 
feathers were wanting in the living specimen 
that drew the car of the Goddess of Beauty. 

The fourth member (not including the 
band) was an elephant, on whose back, in a 
pagoda of red and gold, sat the Emperor 
and Empress of the East. On both sides of 
the elephant were Moors with black faces, 
and white (dirty white) turbans. 

The procession closed with a yellow shut 
van that contained a lion, which yawned, or 
roared, at intervals. After this flowed a 
fluid stream of humanity, artisans taking 
holiday, boys and girls, who screamed and 
sprang back when the lion gave voice, and 
then huzzahed and asked for another roar 
or yawn. 

The inhabitants of a country town are 
grateful for small pleasures, and not critical 
about the quality of what pleases them. It 
even added to the gratification of the sight- 
seers that they were able to recognise fellow 
townsmen in their gladiatorial get-up, and 
detect familiar features under the burnt 
cork that covered the feces of the Moorish 
escort. Beside the gladiators mounted on 
horses that drew the vans from town to 
town, strode men in their Sunday suits, who 
slapped the pasterns of the horses, and said 
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familiarly to the riders, “ Hul-lo, Tommy !” 
or “ How are you, Jack?” and were elate at 
knowing, and letting the world know, that 
they were familiar friends with these heroes. 

As a fact, the band was hired for the 
occasion. The gladiators and the Moors 
were townsmen who gave their services for 
a free pass to the evening entertainment. 

If, therefore, we deduct the band, and the 
gladiatorial cavalcade, and the Moorish escort, 
the entire company of Mr. Poynter resolved 
itself into the emperor, the empress, the 
Goddess of Beauty, the urchin with the 
monkey, and the elephant-driver. 

The grand procession went down one 
street, then reached.a square, one side of 
which is occupied by the remains of an abbey, 
now converted into Guildhall, reading-room, 
and concert room. Here the procession de- 
scribed an are, and curved into another street. 
At the moment that the Goddess of Beauty 
was at the curve, suddenly a bicycle came 
noiselessly out of a street that opened into 
the Abbey Square, and cut into the ostrich 
in so abrupt and forcible a manner that the 
poor bird uttered a cry nearly as loud as the 
yawn of the lion, jumped into the air, and 
dashed away, upsetting first the organ-boy 
and the monkey, and then the nautilus shell 
it drew, precipitating the occupant upon the 
pavement. Away went the ostrich, head 
outstretched, flapping its mean wings, its 
great legs making enormous and rapid strides, 
its long neck giving utterance to the most 
hideous cries, and the poor nautilus dancing, 
battering, and going to pieces, head over 
heels behind it. The lion, hearing the call 
of the ostrich, and mistaking it for the 
challenge of a brother king, roared from its 
yellow box, the elephant elevated his trunk 
and trumpeted, the Empress. of the East 
screamed, and the Emperor swore in broad 
and coarse English. 

The man who had done the mischief had 
brought his bicycle to a stand, had dis- 
mounted, and gone at once to the unfortunate 
goddess of beauty, who lay stunned on the 
ground with the blood running from her 
head. He was white with distress and 
alarm, and called to some of the by-standers 
to summon a doctor. The man was evidently 
a gentleman, and was apparently known to 
most of those present, for they answered 
him respectfully, always with a “sir.” He 
raised the poor goddess in his arms. 

“Thank goodness,” he said, “the cut is 
not deep. Confound it! there is a piece of 
broken bottle on the ground, and she fell on 
that. Poor thing! poor thing! I would not 
have had it happen for all 1 am worth.” 
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The crowd pressed in on him and the girl. 

“Look here! This won’t do. Here, one 
of you help me to carry her into Mr. Worth’s 
shop.” 

He was immediately obeyed, and the 
unconscious damsel, borne by three, was 
conveyed into the back parlour of the nearest 
chemist. 

In the meantime the Emperor of the East 
was in full career down the road after the 
runaway ostrich, swearing, shouting, mounted 
on one of the horses from which he had 
unseated a gladiator. The empress, a lame 
woman, walking only with the aid of a 
crutch, came into the shop, and asked for 
her daughter. 

The girl was sufficiently recovered to sit 
up on the leather sofa, and to answer the 
sympathetic inquiries of the bystanders, 
“That she felt better.” She was a young 
girl of seventeen, with large soft dark eyes, 
and abundant black hair, a delicately cut 
nose and small mouth. Her complexion was 
sunburnt, very transparent, and she had the 
prettiest dimples that formed at the corners 
of her mouth when she foreed a grateful 
smile. 

“ Never mind, Theresa,” said the empress 
(in plain English Mrs. Poynter). “No bones 
is broke I reckon, and acksidenks are good 
for bisiness.”’ 

The gentleman whose bicycle had done 
the mischief was looking anxiously at the 
girl, He turned sharply round when the 
old woman hobbled in, dressed in tawdry 
blue silk and spangles, with a gilt paper 
crown on her head. 

“TI hope, gents all,” said the Empress of 
the East, “ seeing as how this dreadful ack- 
sidenk has took place under your very eyes, 
you will do us the honner of taking reserved 
seats—two shillings.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Theresa, raising 
her large dark eyes reproachfully, whilst two 
spots darkened on her pale cheeks. 

“‘T am the person who was so unfortunate 
as to upset the car,” said the gentleman. 
“ Put me down for ten.” 

The girl turned her eyes on him and then 
they fell. She raised her hands as though 
to cover them, but thought better of it, and 
let them fall in her lap. 

She was dressed in pure white, a white 
sack fastened at the throat and gathered 
round the waist by a gold girdle. She wore 
a gilt crown about her head, the dark hair 
fell over and partly obscured it. The crown 
had protected her head when she fell, with- 
out it, she would have been more severely 
hurt. 
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“ Any other gents take tickets?” asked 
the empress, diving into her pockets, and 
producing a bundle of dirty crimson cards. 
“Only two shillings. Grand performance. 
The tigers will leap through hoops of fire, 
and Una, unprotected save by her spotless 
innocence, will henter alone the lion’s den, 
and the monarch of the desert will crouch 
humbly at the virgin’s foot. Only two 
shillings. The cassowary, an airy bird, big 
as an orse. Also the marmozette, the 
smallest known and most cunning of apes, 
believed to be the missing link between the 
hanimal and the uman body. Only two 
shillings.” 

“Oh, mother,” said the girl, “ pray let us 
go. I thank you all, gentlemen, for your 
great kindness 3 

“Stay,” said he of the bicyck. “ You 
cannot, you must not, go on foot. I will 
run to the Royal Arms and obtain a fly.” 

“Thankye kindly,” said the Empress 
Poynter. “ But we can’t hardly afford the 
expense. You see the beasts and beastesses 
do consume so much victual, though its only 
offal, still the butchers run up the offal, 
shameful, when we comes into a town, 
knowing we must have’t.” 

“Tf I order the fly, I pay for it,” said 
the gentleman. 

“Let my shopman go, Mr. Templer,” said 
the chemist. 

“ John, run to the Royal, and call a fly, 
sharp.” 

Mrs. Poynter went to the door, and looked 
down the street. 

“Loramussy, Arry!” said she to the 
emperor, who came up out of breath. “Is 
the hostrich a cotched ?” 

He nodded. “Cotched by the car which 
hitched to a lamp-post.” 

“That’s right,” said Mrs. Poynter with a 
sight of relief. “These here doings will 
draw down a shower of shillings.” 

“ How about Theresa?” 

“ She’s all right,” said the mother. “No 
hurt to speak of, only a bit stunned and 
stupefied, and cut and bruised—fortunately 
about the back of the head and not the face, 
so it won’t interfere with naught.” 

“The car is gone to pieces.” 

“ That’s a bad job.” 

“T’ve saved the wheels, but I can’t make 
a new shell under a pound.” 

“ And I have already sold over a pound’s 
worth of tickets,” said the wife to comfort 
him. “See if this little affair don’t bring 
in a shower o’ shillings!” 

Then a fly drew up at the chemist’s shop 
door, and Mr. Templer insisted on the girl 
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leaning on his arm to pass through the shop, 
and enter the conveyance. 

“ Really, Miss Poynter,” said he, “TI can- 
not sufficiently blame myself for my careless- 
ness ; I shall never forget the fright I have 
received, and I am truly thankful I have not 
to reproach myself for more severe injuries 
done to you. Will you forgive me? Where 
shall I see you again ?” 

“ Tonight,” she answered, bashfully, with- 
out looking up. “To-night, sir—éin the 
Lion’s Den.” 


IL. 


THE menagerie was open. The yellow vans 
were drawn up in the form of an oblong, and 
an awning was stretched over the top. The 
sides of the carriages were let down, and 
exhibited cages in which various beasts drew 
out a wretched existence. There were not 
many of them—a zebra, who on close inspec- 
tion proved to be an ass with stripes painted 
on him, some birds, monkeys, a porcupine, a 
wolf, two leopards, the ostrich, the lion, and 
the elephant. That was all. The pictures 
outside promised great things, the perform- 
ances within were disappointing. Mrs. Poyn- 
ter sat at the door, costumed as the empress, 
and sold tickets of admission. The emperor 
within gave descriptions of the beasts. The 
eldest son entered the den of the leopards, 
and made them leap through paper hoops. 
Then Theresa, in pure white, as Una, ap- 
peared in the den of lions—the Lion’s Den 
properly, for there was only one, but he was 
a fine beast. A gleam of light was turned 
into the cage, and in this ray stood the 
beautiful girl. Her white dress fitted her 
graceful form, showing by its folds that it 
disguised no steel breastplate. The lion 
roared, and shook his mane, then crouched, 
—but with erect head, looking at her. The 
spectators shuddered. Then the maiden 
advanced towards him with bare arm raised, 
and waving outstretched finger. With the 
other hand she held her white skirt. The 
leopard-tamer had entered the cage, armed 
with a whip loaded at the handle, but this 
delicate girl had nothing in her hands. She 
fixed her eyes on those of the King of the 
Beasts, and gradually he lowered his head 
and laid it on his paws. Then slowly she 
stepped forward, still with outstretched hand, 
and, presently, standing before him, laid her 
hand on his head. 

A clash of cymbals and a bray of horns. 
Thereupon the beast sprang up with a roar, 
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rushed to the bars of his cage, and, laying 
hold of them, raised himself against them to 
his full height, like a great cat, stretching. 
The spectators drew back in fear, lest he 
should tear the bars away, and be upon them. 
Then he came down with a crash, and raced 
round and round the cage, roaring, so that 
some women present screamed, and asked to 
be let out; they were afraid of their lives. 
But she, who represented Una, called 
“Nero!” and the King of the Beasts stood 
still. “Down, Nero!” Then he bent in 
submission. She pointed. to her feet, and 
the monster drew himself along and crouched 
before her ; then turned his head on one side 
and glared through the bars at the curious 
who watched him. The maid then knelt 
down, and laid her head on his mane, and 
cast a bare, delicate arm about his neck. 
Not a person spoke in the exhibition. Every 
eye was on the beautiful group. Gently the 
lion turned his head, and raised his nostrils 
and snuffed. Then he put forth his red tongue 
and licked her head. At once a quiver went 
through him ; his eyes seemed to flash with 
red fire, and he raised himself, sharply—but 
not a moment too soon had the maiden leaped 
to her feet, and sprung back and slammed 
behind her the iron door of the cage. The 
lion with a roar and bound had dashed after 
her. 

Then all the spectators burst into shouts, 
and clapped their hands. “Encore! encore! 
encore !”” 

Only Mr. Templer perceived that Theresa 
had been menaced with a greater danger than 
the upsetting of the nautilus car. The lion 
had smelt the blood of her wowad, and his self- 
control was gone. 

Mr. Templer, filled with horror, rushed 
behind the den, there to find Theresa nearly 
fainting, deadly white, with her hand to her 
heart, leaning against the cage, within which 
the lion was leaping and raging. She saw the 
gentleman, and smiled. ‘“ You need not fear 
for me,” she said; “my brother is here, 
always armed with a red-hot poker when I 
enter the cage.” 

“Good heavens!” said Mr. Templer, “ this 
is too dreadful! It must not be done again. 
Do not, I entreat you, run such another 
risk.” 

“There is no help for it, sir,” answered her 
brother ; “we must live, and the public like 
to see such things.” 

“It is too horrible! 
be ! ” 

“She did use to thrust her head into the 
lion’s mouth,” said the brother, “but the 
magistrates put a veto on that.” 


It cannot, must not 
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“Quite right. They ought to put a veto 
also on her appearing in the lion’s den.” 

Presently up came Mrs. Poynter. 

“ Dear heart alive!” she exciaimed, “what 
a wasted opportunity! Activally the public 
wasn’t aware that the lion was in earnest. 
They'd no thought but ’twas all make-believe. 
We didn’t score a point there. Is there a 
local paper? If so, we'll have the air-breadth 
escape in, sure as hens lay eggs. It ought 
to bring us a shower of shillings.” Then she 
turned to Mr. Templer, “ Ah! sir,” she said, 
“this yer broken leg o’ mine was good for 
many a shower of shillings, till it grew 
stale.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, sir! This leg o’ mine were broke 
by a Royal Bengal Tiger. He broke it with 
a stroke of his paw, and so bad that it never 
came right after, and left me always a 
cripple. Well, the sight of that acksidenk 
did seem to stir up the folk, and we made 
a lot of money in the town where it 
took place. There’s naught draws like an 
acksidenk !” 

“ You see,” said young Poynter, the leopard- 
tamer, “ I am always at the door with the red- 
hot poker when my sister is in the cage. The 
lion knows that, and the door is never shut. 
No accident can well happen.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Mr. Tem- 
pler. “Only her own presence of mind saved 
her to-night.” 

“ And that she never loses,”’ answered the 
brother. 

“Look you here, young gent!” said Mrs. 
Poynter. “You've been mighty obliging, 
and if you ain’t too proud to stop and have a 
bite of supper with us, we shall be setting 
the table shortly. The exhibition is over.” 

Mr. Templer hesitated ; but he caught 
Theresa’s eyes on him, timidly withdrawn 
when he looked at her. He thought she 
was reading his character, asking if he were 
proud. 

“T shall be delighted,” he replied. 

Supper was laid in a small adjoining tent. 
A coarse white cloth was flung over the table, 
and the dishes and salt-cellars were placed 
over the holes in the cloth, to conceal them. 
A lamp hung from the top, and diffused its 
light through the tent. 

Theresa had changed her dress, and ap- 
peared in a dark stuff gown. Her head was 
now bound. Only whilst in the lion’s den 
had she ventured to remove the bandage. 
She was very beautiful, and perfectly un- 
affected in her manner. Mr. Templer could 
hardly withdraw his eyes from her. A strange 
emotion had taken hold of him. Twice that 
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day had this lovely girl been placed in 
jeopardy of her life by his carelessness. His 
conscience reproached him, and he repeatedly, 
with unnecessary iteration, gave expression 
to his regret. Theresa sat by him. 

“Are you not afraid,” he asked, “of 
playing with so dangerous a comrade as 
Leo?” 

“There are other animals more cruel than 
lions,’ she answered. “I might come off 
worse were I in their power than in his. 
The utmost he can do is in one moment to 
end life. Others might give me long and last- 
ing agony.” 

“But, do you not shrink from a life such 
as this you are leading? Every day risking 
a terrible death ¢”’ 

“ No,” she answered, “I like it. I like to 
feel my mastery over the King of Beasts. 
I know that he hungers for my flesh, and 
pants for my blood, and I am defenceless. 
A little scratch with his claw, a stroke of 
his foot, and I am lost. But I have a 
human soul, and a will stronger than his; 
he knows it, and cowers before me.” 

Mr. Templer looked at her with wonder. 

“Tt isa fact,” he said, “ that every woman 
loves conquest.” 

“ Every woman,” she answered, “has power 
to gain victories so long as she is mistress 
over her own heart.” 

Next day he was again present at an exhi- 
bition. He could not keep himself away. 
He went to the menagerie, and stood near 
the cage. He saw her enter; her eye met 
his. She smiled, and the pretty, dimples 
formed in the corners of her mouth. At the 
same moment the lion’s mane bristled, and 
he began to claw at the boards of his celi 
floor in an angry, impatient manner. Her 
eye had been off him, and her power failed, 
bet only for a moment. She recovered her 
attention, and concentrated it on the brute ; 
met his red eye with calm resolute look, and 
beckoned him to her feet. He _ hesitated, 
turned aside, and walked round the den, 
thrusting his body against the sides, eying 
her covertly, and growling, and showing his 
white teeth. She followed, never allowing 
him to escape her firm eye, and pointed to 
her feet. Then he turned himself round, and 
sulkily, protestingly, sneaked to the place 
indicated. She knelt by him, and laid her 
arm and head on his mane, but thrust the 
other hand through the bars and said to Mr. 
Templer, “ Feel my pulse.” 

He took the delicate wrist between his 
fingers, and counted. The pulse was at a 
hundred and twenty. 

When the exhibition was over, she said to 
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Mr. Templer, “I pray you, do not be present 
again. You unnerve me. When I am in the 
cage, I must think of nothing and no _ one but 
the king. He is a jealous master, and unless 
he has.all my thoughts will tear me.” 
“Good heavens, Theresa !”’ exclaimed he, 
“T cannot bear to think of this. I dreamt 
of you last night, and woke in terror, 
imagining the end had come.” 

“ It will come some day. This is the fate 
of us all. Mother came off better than most, 
with a broken thigh. Did you count my 
pulsations ?”’ 

“-." 

“Then you can judge what the excitement 
is, with life in one’s hand, in a lion’s den.” 


TTI. 


In spite of Theresa’s request that he would 
not again be present at one of her exhibitions, 
Mr. Templer persisted in going. In fact, he 
could not keep away. 

It was obvious to him as to Theresa, that 
the lion had taken a dislike to him; the 
moment he entered, the beast saw and saluted 
him with a malevolent growl, and clawed at 
the bars in a vain endeavour to get at him. 

A notice of the accident in the procession 
and a highly coloured account of the peril of 
“Una in the lion’s den,” when the beast had 
scented and tasted her “ innocent blood” had 
appeared in the local paper, and drew crowds 
to the show. Friday was market-day, when 
the country people would form a fresh con- 
course. On that day there were to be two 
exhibitions, one in the afternoon, the other in 
the evening. 

Mr. Templer sought the menagerie in the 
morning. A little apart from the wild beast 
tent was the yellow van in which the 
Poynters lived, a travelling house, with 
windows and chimney. A wooden set of 
steps led to the glass door, across which a 
blind was drawn. The windows were open, 
and the spring air blew in and fluttered the 
red, faded curtains. Only one little window 
at the end was closed, a window with white 
muslin curtains to it. In this stood a ger- 
anium full of flowers, and about it, bobbing 
against the panes was a bumble-bee, which 
had found its way in, and could not get out. 
This was the little window of Theresa’s room 
—Mr. Templer thought. He stood looking up, 
half expecting a sweet face to appear at it. 

Then he went round the van and saw 
Theresa, seated on a stool in the shade en- 
gaged on needlework. She had not heard 
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him, she did not see him. Every now and 
then she looked up towards her little brother 
who was playing some way off. The boy had 
got hold of a board and placed it on rollers ; 
he was lying full length on the plank, and 
running himself on with his hands. When 
his board had got beyond a roller, he drew it 
forward with his foot, and replaced it before 
him, and so made way. 

All at once he uttered a scream. 

“You have nipped your fingers!” exclaimed 
Theresa. “I feared you would. Come here, 
and let me kiss them well again.” - 

The child came sobbing to his sister, hold- 
ing up his pinched hand. She took him in 
her lap, clasped her arms round him, laid her 
cheek on his head, and his hand against her 
mouth, and swayed herself and him on the 
seat, as she continued kissing the little hand. 

“Ts it better, darling?” she asked. 

“ Your kisses cure everything,” answered 
the boy. 

Mr. Templer stood for a moment looking 
at the beautiful picture. The boy was fair, 
and the girl’s dark hair fell over and mingled 
with his light yellow locks. Her every 
movement was full of grace, and her attitude 
clasping and soothing the child was a marvel 
of beauty. 

He walked up to her. She started, and 
the boy shook the tears from his eyes. 

“Here, Freddy!” said Mr. Templer, “I 
have brought you a couple of oranges, they 
will cure your poor hand—though they can 
never equal the sweetness of the treatment 
to which it is now subjected.” 

Theresa coloured and turned her head aside. 

“T don’t want them,” said the boy sulkily. 

“Oh, Fred! do not be rude,” rebuked the 
sister, making him sit upright on her lap. 
The boy looked under his brows defiantly at 
the visitor. 

“T don’t like him. I hate him,” he said.” 

“ What occasion have I given you to dislike 
me?” asked Mr. Templer, amused at the 
ebullition of childish prejudice. 

“T don’t like you, because you will kill 
Resa.” 

“]—TI kill Theresa!” exclaimed Mr. 
Templer stepping back. “I would not hurt 
a hair of her beautiful head. I am sure you 
will do me that justice, will you not?” he 
asked, addressing the girl. 

She raised her eyes timidly, looked at him, 
and let them fall. She stroked her brother’s 
sunny head, and tried to still him. “ Run in, 
Fred ; and say no more.” 

“Yes I will say more,” answered the boy 
doggedly. “I will tell the gentleman all. 
Sir, I sleep with Resa, and she has been cry- 
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ing both last night and the night before. 
And last night she said to herself—I heard 
her for I was not asleep.” 

“ What did she say?” asked Mr. Templer. 

Theresa put her hand over his mouth, but 
he drew it away impatiently, and said, “ He 
sha’n’t kill you, Resa. Sir, she said that she 
was sure if you would come every day, it 
would be the death of her.” 

“Good Heavens! what does this mean?” 

The poor girl’s face was crimson. She 
answered with bowed head, “ Forgive the 
child and me, sir. It is only this. I feel 
that my command over Leo is going. I do 
not know whether it is that he has taken a 
dislike to you, and so is excited when you are 
present, that I am not able to control him, 
or that my own attention is distracted, and 
my power of concentrating my will is weak- 
ened. I thought, sir, that if you kept on 
coming, at last—at last—some day 

“Theresa!” exclaimed Mr. Templer, greatly 
agitated, “ why did you not say this before?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“ Did yout Good Lord! I did not attend. 
Tam ashamed, filled with self-reproach. And 
yet—I confess the truth—I cannot stay away. 
I tried to do so once, but was in such a fever 
of alarm.” 

“ We leave this town on Monday, you will 
have to get over your fever.” 

Mr. Templer took a step forward, then 
halted. 

“ T ask one thing of you, sir,” she said in 
a pleading tone. ‘ Do not be present either 
this afternoon or this evening. Twice a day 
is a great strain for me. You cannot realise 
what the effort is. If you are not there the 
task will be lighter, the danger less. I might 
not have the strength to carry me through 
if -you persisted in being a spectator.” 

“T will not, dear Theresa, I will not. I 
will keep away—if I can. ITll—I will, I 
promise you ; but only on one condition. Let 
me see you after the performance, and satisfy 
myself that you are sound.” 

“ With all my heart,” she answered frankly. 

Then he caught her hand and pressed it. 

“Thank you, thank you, dear girl. Here 
—where you are sitting now—here I shall 
await you, and be in a state of indescribable 
anxiety for you, whilst I know you are in 
the lion’s den.” 





IV. 


Mr. Temper paced the meadow in which 
stood the tent. The field was a little way 
out of the town, near the river; with pleasant 
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trees by the bank, and a path with right of 
way, by the water’s side. The noise of the 
dismissed and dispersing crowd told him that 
he had not long to wait before Theresa 
would come to him. 

Mr. Arthur Templer was a gentleman of 
means. His father had been a wine mer- 
chant, and had amassed a tolerable fortune, 
before the time of making fortunes out of 
wine was over. He supplied H. M. ships 
when in port; his wine was always good, 
and always high priced. He died leaving a 
son his own master, with an income sufficient 
to maintain him in idleness. Arthur Templer 
was aged thirty-five, and was unmarried. 
With him lived his aunt ; a maiden lady, his 
father’s sister. He had bought a small 
estate, and built himself a commodious resi- 
dence, with vinery, orchard house, camelia 
house, and other hot-houses. For some time 
he amused himself with planting. He ob- 
tained rare pines and stuck them all over 
his grounds, and then tired of planting, 
because the trees grew slowly. Next he 
took to poultry, and carried off prizes in 
all the county shows. But poultry is a poor 
pursuit for a gentleman. Then he fell in 
love with a charming girl, Phyllis Browne, 
the daughter of a neighbouring country 
squire, but she had jilted him in a heartless 
manner. Arthur Templer was now in that 
unsettled condition, mentally and morally, 
into which it is in the power of a coquette 
to throw a man. He had loved Phyllis 
deeply, ardently, and had believed his passion 
to be returned, but the advent of a young 
dragoon officer at the house of a baronet not 
far off—a house to which Mr. Templer had 
not access—had altered the complexion of 
his love affair. Phyllis gave him the cold 
shoulder, and Arthur Templer worked off 
his chagrin on a bicycle. 

The first of the company to appear was 
Herbert Poynter, the Tiger-tamer. He had 
thrown an old dress coat over his fleshings, 
and the appearance he presented was suffici- 
ently comic. He came upto Arthur Templer. 

“It went famously,” he said. “ All we now 
want is a laughing hyena. My father has 
set his heart on one. We have done pretty 
well here. The weather has favoured us, so 
has the accident. If fortune continues to 
smile, we may have our hyena by next 
year. Here comes Resa. You will excuse 
father and me, we have to attend to the 
beasts, and mother will be busy in the 
van.” 

Theresa came up. She had exchanged her 
white dress for one tight-fitting, of dark- 
brown stuff. A light handkerchief was 
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thrown over her shoulders; a bud of her 
geranium adorned her bosom. 

Mr. Templer was relieved to have her to 
himself for a while. He offered her his 
arm, and they walked together along the 
path by the rushing river. He had found it 
irksome to meet her in the society of the 
dreadful mother, and the professional father. 

As he now walked with her through the 
dewy field, both spoke, and he was delighted 
with the simplicity and freshness of her 
ideas. They walked a few steps, and then 
halted to-talk freer. Evening had settled 
down; it was more than dusk. Away, 
behind, were the lights of the town. Nearer, 
from the little windows of the caravan, 
through the red blinds, shone the lamp by 
which the lame mother was preparing supper. 
Theresa was like a child, full of questions, 
interested about a mode of life of which she 
knew nothing, and to amuse her, Arthur 
Templer told her about his greenhouses, his 
tree planting, and his poultry. 

“But what can induce you to come every 
day to our beasts?” she asked, guilelessly, 
“when you have so many beautiful and 
interesting things about you?” 

“TI come,” he said, “ to seek distraction.” 

“ Distraction!” she echoed, “from what ?” 

“From care.” 

“But surely you have no cares, no grief. 
That is the lot of the poor, the battlers in 
the field of life.” 

“‘ Ah, Theresa, I have had my cares and 
griefs ; I am a bitterly disappointed, broken- 
hearted man.” ; 

“You!”’—she stood still and looked at 
him. There was not, however, light sufficient 
for her to read his face ; but with a woman’s 
instinct she divined all. ‘Oh, sir! it can- 
not be that you have been cruelly treated 
by one on whom you had set your heart.” 

“Tt is true, dear girl.” 

“T cannot understand it.” 

“But I do. Women like to play with, 
conquer, and trample on men, just as you 
delight in playing with, subduing, and bring- 
ing to your feet the King of Beasts. But 
there it all ends. There is love of power, 
but little heart.” 

“You do us wrong,” answered Theresa. 
“Tt may be so with some, but not with all. 
Besides, is it not a double game? Are there 
not men who will play with, crush, and cast 
away, the woman who trusts to them?” 

Templer did not answer. He was think- 
ing. What was he there for? Why was 
he cultivating the society of this poor girl, 
half his own age? Had he any purpose?” 

He had no purpose whatever. He was 
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attracted to her. His heart was in that 
condition in which it is ready to attach itself 
to any one. The terrible life she led filled 
his thoughts, and he could not bear that she 
should continue it. But he had formed no 
resolutions how he was to save her from it. 
They walked together side by side without 
speaking. Then they came to a seat. 

“Let me rest here a while,” she said. 
“You do not know how much my struggle 
with Leo takes out of me; and I have gone 
through this twice to-day. I am very tired.” 

He sat beside her. 

A few desultory words passed between 
them, and then their conversation ceased. 
He was thinking what was to be done. The 
girl would be gone, and lost to him, in a 
couple of days; if she was to be plucked 
from her course of life it must be done at 
once. But then, how could he undertake 
the protection of this innocent girl, except 
in one way? Now Arthur Templer was in 
that unsettled state of mind in which a man 
will do the maddest acts. 

Presently he noticed that Theresa had 
fallen asleep. The exhaustion after her 
efforts had set in, and, without knowing it, 
she had dozed. Her hands were in her lap. 
Then he put his arm round her and drew 
her head upon his shoulder that it might 
rest there, and she might sleep at ease. But 
the motion roused her, she started, and said— 

“You must excuse me. I am overtired 
to-day. It was rude of me, but unintended.” 

Then Arthur Templer caught her hand, 
and said, “Come with me, Theresa, we must 
go back to your father and mother. I am 
going to ask of them a great sacrifice, but 
first I must wring from you a great favour. 
Theresa—will you give up the Lion’s Den, 
and come into mine ?” 


V. 


Ir was settled. “Look you here, Sir!” 
said Mr. Poynter; “You are too much a 
gentleman to come down to us and live in a 
carawan. That’s flat. Now I won't allow 
no trifling with the honour and happiness of 
my daughter. As you can’t come down to 
us, she must go up to you.” 

“That is precisely what I propose.” 

“Very well; but in your walk of life my 
Resa would find herself on a tight rope 
without a balancer. Edikation, Sir! Edika- 
tion is the pole you must put in her hand 
wherewith to steady her, ere she can dance 
on your cord. Let her go to school for 
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a year or two, and then, take her, and God 
bless you both. Shall it be one or two?” 

“Two, father,” pleaded Theresa, humbly. 

“No, one it shall be,” declared Mr. 
Poynter. “ You may overdo even such a 
good thing as edikation.” 

“ And on one thing I insist,” said Arthur 
Templer, “Theresa goes no more into the 
cage with Leo. Take charge of her for a 
week, and by that time I shall have dis- 
covered a suitable school.” 

The day before she left, Theresa went in 
front of the den of the lion to bid the beast 
farewell. 

“ Good-bye, Nero!” she said. “I may no 
more visit you, my friend.” 

The great beast was lying with his back 
against the bars, the sun came down on him 
and he was enjoying the heat. He remained 
motionless. 

“ What, old comrade!. Will you let me 
go without a farewell? Are you angry with 
me for deserting you?” 

The lion turned his head slowly round and 
looked at her out of one eye and snarled. 
He was evidently in a bad humour. She put 
her hand to his flank and patted it through 
the bars. He drew himself away. 

“For shame of you, Nero! good friend. 
This is unroyal, impolite behaviour.” 

She stood and folded her hands, and looked 
at him. She was determined to force him 
to do her homage, for the last time. “It 
cannot be,” she said, “that my power is 
broken.” 

The lion remained with his back turned 
sulkily to her, but he was uneasy. He 
knew that she was fastening her eyes on 
him, and concentrating her will to force him 
into submission, and he chafed. He put 
forth one paw, stretching it full length and 
extending every claw. Then he yawned, 
and threw his head down impatiently on the 
boards. His tail moved in short, angry 
lashes. He rose on his front feet, looked at 
her with his head bowed in a furtive manner, 
turned himself round, and flung himself 
down defiantly again in reversed position, 
but still with his back to her. 

Then a thought struck her. She went to 
the property chest, and drew forth her crown 
and placed it about her head, and returned 
to the cage. The lion had watched her 
every movement with his head between his 
yaws, obscuring his eyes. She resumed her 
place. “Nero, stand up!” Then he rose 
slowly, and growled. 

She fixed her eyes full on his. She had 
not the same control over him as before, but 
then she was not with him in the same den. 
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The great beast instead of attempting to 
creep towards her, drew back as far as he 
could against the rear of his cage, and laid 
himself down in the dark shadow, with his 
eyes glaring out of it, like moonstones, his 
shoulders raised, and his’ muzzle thrust 
forward, the nostrils distended, and the fangs 
showing. Then, suddenly, with a roar, he 
leaped, and crashed with his whole impetus 
against the bars, so that the van lurched, 
and almost fell over. Theresa sprang back, 
with her heart standing still, and left the 
tent. 

“That is your Fare-well, your Au revoir /” 
she said. 
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**Miss JonEs’s ACADEMY, 
** June 3rd, 1861. 
“ My Dear, Kinp FRIEND, 

“You have made me promise to write 
to you every week and tell you all about 
myself. Of course itis a great change for me 
from my freedom to the restraint of a school. 
Before, I did what I liked—here I do what 
others like. Before, I was free to go where 
I would—here, I may go out only with the 
other girls. Before, we had no order, no 
system—here, everything goes by the clock. 
You see, my friend, I am carried out of one 
world into another, and I do feel that the 
world I now inhabit is very like a prison, 
It is, however, good for me. I know I must 
try to like it, but I can only promise to 
endure it. I will do everything I am able 
for you, you have been so good to me, to 
think of me, and care for me—even to keep 
a soft place in your heart for me. 

“« As you see, I have no difficulty in writing, 
I may, perhaps, make some mistakes in 
spelling, but my father was careful that 
both my brother and I should be taught to 
read and write, and do sums, and I was 
early instructed to use my pen as well as 
my needle. If I make mistakes, and put in 
wrong stops, or leave them out, forgive me. 

“Miss Jones, the princip—(is it ‘le’ or 
‘al,’ I am not sure) is very nice and kind. 
She looks at me in a queer way. You have 
told her my story, and what you have des- 
tined for me. I almost wish you had not, 
for I believe the secret is burning on her 
lips, and she will confide it to some of the 
teachers, and they are sure to communicate 
it to their favourites. The girls here are 
inquisitive, and ask me all sorts of questions. 


They see that I am ignorant about things 
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familiar to them. There are little tricks of 
manner belonging to me and my class, and 
forms of speech and intonations of voice 
which are strange to them. They see, and I 
feel, that we belong to different ranks of 
life—as different as the cassowary from the 
bird of paradise. I know I am awkward 
and wingless, and I have to try to fly and 
flutter gorgeous feathers. It is not in my 
nature, and it will be hard for me to assume 
what is not innate. But—ZJ will try and do 
all for you. I feel very lonely here, because 
I have so little in common with the other 
girls. So, my kind friend, do write to me, I 
shall value your letters greatly, and if you 
wish to do me a very great kindness, send 
me a book of wild beasts. I can read that 
in play hours, and think of my old Leo, and 
the marmozette, and the ostrich, and the 
jackall, and the bristly porcupine, and the 
dear old elephant. Do not be offended at 
my asking for this. I do not wish myself 
back among the beasts. I know it is good 
for me to be here, and I will do my utmost 
to profit by my schooling. I think of your 
beautiful gardens and greenhouses, and 
believe I shall delight in them more than in 
wild animals. Flowers are more beautiful, 
quite as varied, and not so troublesome. So 
father has got his laughing hyena! He is 
perfectly happy. I really believe the hyena 
has consoled him for losing me. He has had 
a dreadful picture painted for the outside of 
the show, representing the beast by moon- 
light tearing up a grave—with skulls and 
bones scattered about. Good-bye, my dear, 
kind friend, write to me soon, and you will 
give the greatest pleasure 
“to your faithfull and affectionate 
“ THERESA.” 


** BELVIEW Hovsk, 
** June 8th, 1861. 
“ My pearest THERESA, 

“Your brightand pleasant letter wasso 
well expressed, and so deficient in bad spelling, 
that it greatly delighted me. Let me, how- 
ever, assure you that ‘ faithful’ has only one 
‘1;’ you say that you are ‘full of faith’ or 
that a cup is ‘full to the brim.’ But when 
in combination the ‘full’ drops one of its 
ls, as faithful, brimful. Again ‘ principal’ 
and ‘principle’ are different things. You 
act upon principle, but the Principal acts on 
you. By all means, my dear, work hard. 
You will have to learn a great deal, and 
especially to accommodate your pronuncia 
tion to that of the girls you are with. Be 
especially careful about the letter H. You 
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have no idea of its importance. It brands a 
man or a women as effectually as the hot 
iron did galley slaves. You had better break 
a commandment than drop an H. Indeed— 
to do this latter is in society the unpardonable 
sin. . 
However, no more about these matters. 
You may judge how I love you, when I lay 
such stress on them; you are so perfectly 
beautiful, and charmhing in mind, that I desire 
to see you accomplished in every way. I 
have given up my bicycle ; I have not as yet 
taken up with any engrossing pursuit, but I 
rather think of fox-hunting next season ; it 
is of course too late this year. There is no 
hunting after Easter. 
“T remain, my dearest Theresa, 
“ever your most devoted and 
faithful friend, 
“ ArTHUR TEMPLER.” 
To Miss Poynter, 
Miss Jones’s Academy, 
Brighton. 


**Miss JonEs’s ACADEMY, 
** June 10th, 1861. 

“On my Frrenp! my Frienp ! 

“What have you done? It is all out. 
The girls know I came out of a wild beast show, 
and think I am a gypsy—(no, gipsy. Pray 
forgive me. I don’t know how to spell this 
word.) I am sure Miss Jones meant no harm, 
but she could not refrain her tongue, and so 
it got over the school, exactly as I feared. I 
have had such a life to lead since. The girls 
take advantage of a moment when no mis- 
tress is in the room to enact a menagerie. 
One roars, another hi-haus (is this spelt 
right 1), a third barks, a fourth cuckoos, and 
so on, filling the room with noise, till the 
mistress returns. They also draw comic 
pictures of the travelling vans, and of me 
leading about a monkey ; and dancing with 
a tambourine (I am not sure of this word), 
and holding it out for halfpence. Do you 
know I could quell all the wild beasts in my 
father’s show, but I have no power whatever 
over these girls. They are contemptuous, 
and have made me cry a good deal. Never 
mind! It will not last for ever. Dear 
friend ! do not write me letters about how to 
spell, and what I am to do with H. Give 
me a little more of I and less of H, in your 
next. I put your letter under my pillow 
last night, that I might dream of you. But 
I only dreamt of you making a hurdle hedge 
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of letter Hs all round me, as you hedge in 
your young pines. Give me in your next 
some love and no spelling. I get much of 
the latter here, but not a crumb of the other, 
and I crave for some. Remember, I have 
not my liberty, and I must have love. There 
—do not be angry with me. I would not 
offend you for ten thousand lions and 
hyeenas. 
“T remain, ever, ever, ever 
“ your faithful and loving 
“ THERESA.” 


‘* BeLview Hovse, 
** June 15th, 1861. 
“ DEAREST THERESA, 

“T also have had un mauvais quart 
Vheure. But I forgot; you are no French 
scholar, as yet. I mean I have had a 
bad time of it. That venerable fossil, my 
aunt, has become animated and excited. That 
which has animated and excited her is the 
news of our engagement. I have been forced 
to confide everything to her ; but I can rely 
on her discretion, she holds by the credit of 
the family—a wine merchant stock—that is 
all, always famous for its port, I will say 
that ; it was our specialty. You are to 
come here for the holidays, invited by the 
venerable fossil, to pass as a distant relative. 
It is unfortunate that the story is out in the 
school, as that interferes with what was 
suggested by the old lady, riz., your bringing 
a school friend with you. It would help to 
obscure the singularity of a young girl being 
invited to a bachelor’s house, though there 
is an old lady in it to act the duenna. An- 
other suggestion is that we should take a 
house at some watering-place for the holidays, 
and invite you there, where we are not known. 
My aunt is the pink of propriety and the 
mistress of etiquette. I leave all this in 
her hands. She is going to pay you a visit 
of inspection before the term comes to an 
end. 

I have set upa turning lathe, and am hard 
at work making little boxes, which I orna- 
ment with spirals—very pretty. I send you 
one. You can fill it with cold cream against 
chaps in the winter. Good-bye, my dearest 
Theresa, 

“T remain, yours devotedly, 
“ ARTHUR TEMPLER.” 

To Miss Poynter, 

Miss Jones’s Academy, 
Brighton. 


(To be continued.) 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By Huen Conway, Author of “Called Back.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


ANOTHER PAINFUL TASK. 


Hazlewood House was a 
dreary affair. Frank 
did not see his hosts 
until the gong sounded. 
Their calls had kept 
them so long that they 

= were obliged to dress in 
die haste to avoid unpunctuality in their 
own persons, a thing which would have 
amounted to a kind of moral suicide. The 
conversation whilst Whittaker was in the 
room was naturally forced. Frank could 
indeed tell them of the contemplated change 
in his life, but as all the while he was think- 
ing how Beatrice would have received the 
news, his communication was made with none 
of his usual vivacity. Horace and Herbert 
were mildly astonished. They trusted—in 
that way which implies doubt—that it would 
be for the best. To give up a certainty for 
an uncertainty seemed a pity ; but of course 
Frank knew his own business best. A re- 
mark with which Mr. Carruthers mentally 
agreed 

It seemed quite in order with the mis- 
fortunes of the house that the bottle of 
1858 should have been shaken in some way 
and appeared cloudy, not to say thick. It 
might have been as thick as pea soup for all 
Frank cared. 

Nothing, or next to nothing, was said 
during dessert about the recent painful event. 
Frank sat moody and silent. He was working 
out problems; connecting Beatrice’s flight 
with the man of the afternoon and the visit 
to the inn. For Beatrice’s sake he was 
now fighting for his own hand. Horace and 
Herbert he eliminated from the inquiry. 





His moodiness affected his hosts, and upon 
his refusal to take more wine they suggested 
an adjournment to the drawing-room. Frank 
agreed readily. At any rate he could sit 
there and gaze at Beatrice’s portrait. 

“Do you mean to take any further steps?” 
he asked. 

“T think not,” said Horace. ‘“ Herbert 
and I have talked the matter over and feel 
there is no more to be done. We saw a 
great many people this afternoon, and I am 
sure have left a general impression that 
Beatrice has gone to visit friends.” 

“Tt was a most painful duty,” said Her- 
bert, “but one we felt must be performed. 
In fact, it was due to ourselves to forestall 
gossip.” 

“T am sure Frank quite understands the 
situation,” said Horace. 

A satirical smile curled round Frank’s 
lips. “It must have been most painful,” 
he said; “you must have felt like two 
Spartan boys with a joint fox under their 
clothes.” 

“Yes,” said Herbert, simply ; “ we did.” 

“T have often heard the simile used,” 
said Horace, “ but its great strength never 
struck me until now.” 

Carruthers gave a short quick laugh: he 
could not help it. The brothers looked sur- 
prised. They could see no reason for any 
approach to merriment. A biting sarcasm 
came to the young man’s lips, but he re- 
strained it, and in a moment was glad he had 
done so. It would have wounded these two 
kind, mild-looking men, who, no doubt, were 
as unable to realise the anxiety raised in his 
breast by Beatrice’s flight, as he was unable 
to comprehend the importance of the conse- 
quences which they were making such sacri- 
fices to avert. Seeing things in the same 
light is a matter of constitution, education, 
and training. 
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Just then Whittaker brought in tea, and 
whilst he handed it round, Frank had leisure 
to rejoice, insomuch as he had kept his 
tongue in command. But misfortune had 
not yet done with Hazlewood House. Frank, 
in moving his arm, knocked down a cup, and 
sent its scalding contents over one of the 
several delicious little Chippendale tables, 
the pride of the Talberts’ hearts and the 
envy of their lady friends. 

The simile of the Spartan boy and the fox 
must have seemed even more appropriate to 
Horace and Herbert as they smilingly as- 
sured Frank it was of no consequence, none 
whatever. They did not even ring for aid. 
This, however, was because Whittaker, who 
had witnessed the catastrophe, was already 
on his way to the scene with an armful of 
soft cloths. He mopped, and dabbed, and 
wiped the table as tenderly as a mother 
might perform the ablutions of an infant 
who suffered from some irritation of the 
skin. Horace and Herbert watched him for 
a while, and then, no doubt thinking their 
apparent carelessness had eased Frank’s 
mind, joined in the rubbing and wiping. 
They twisted up corners of their glass-cloths 
and poked them into every little corner and 
interstice exactly as a cleanly nurse would 
have explored the ears and eyes of her infant 
charge. Frank was compelled to stand by 
all the time and feel what a clumsy ruffian 
he had been. He sighed his relief as Whit- 
taker at last gathered up the dusters and 
departed. 

Conversation languished. The misfortune 
to the table seemed to have driven Beatrice 
into the background. There is nothing like 
a second grief for driving out the first. 
Frank felt that Horace and Herbert were 
still thinking of that ill-used piece of furni- 
ture. He was right. Presently Horace 
slipped out of the room, and returned with 
a small bottle of furniture polish and a piece 
of flannel. Gravely and deliberately he began 
polishing his slender-legged Chippendale 
treasure. 

Frank could stand it no longer. There is 
a limit to penance, namely, human endurance. 
His nerves, after the events of the day, were 
highly strung, and he felt that if he watched 
Horace any longer he must burst into a fit 
of uncontrollable laughter. “Can’t we go 
and smoke?” he said. 

“Certainly,” said Herbert, whose mind 
was now more easy about the table. He 
accompanied Frank to the dining-room, where, 
by and by, Horace joined them. ‘He brought 
with him an unmistakable odour of furni- 
ture-polish, so that Frank’s remorse was, by 
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the medium of his olfactory nerves, still kept 
awake. 

“There is another painful duty to per- 
form,” said Horace, helping himself to a 
cigarette. Frank could not help thinking 
that the unmentioned painful duty was con- 
nected with the table. “We feel that we 
are bound to let Sir Maingay know what has 
happened.” 

“Of course. He is her father.” 

“Yes, he must be told. We think it 
better to make the communication orally.” 
Horace was one who never misused the word 
“verbal.” “We shall run up to town to- 
morrow and see him.” 

Frank had already been framing in his 
mind various excuses for a sudden departure. 
He felt that, fond as hie was of Horace and 
Herbert, their constant society would at the 
present juncture drive him half mad. He 
jumped at the chance of escape. “I'll go 
with you,” he said. 

They protested against this, but Frank 
was firm. ‘“ My dear fellows,’ he said, “I 
have opened my heart to you. I have told 
you my true reason for paying this visit. 
How can I possibly stay here with Beatrice 
away?” 

He had his way. It was arranged they 
should all go to London on the morrow. 
Frank suggested that before going they 
should inquire if Beatrice had drawn any 
money from the bank. So on their way 
through the town the next day Horace and 
Herbert had an interview with Messrs. 
Furlong, and Co., and ascertained that their 
niece had taken one thousand pounds with 
her. 

When they came out of the bank they 
found Frank missing. Indeed, he kept them 
waiting fully five minutes before he reap- 
peared. He had just been round the corner, 
he said, looking at some of the quaint old 
Blacktown houses. The truth is he had 
been to the “Cat and Compasses,” seen the 
expansive widowed landlady and ascertained 
the address of her wathy friend, Mrs, Raw- 
lings. No doubt the Talberts could have 
given him this, but he did not care to trouble 
them for it. 

As William Giles had accompanied his 
masters in order to drive the horses back, 
the Talberts, until they were in the train, 
could not make known to Frank the result 
of their inquiries at the bank. Frank heard 
the news gloomily. The sum taken by 
Beatrice showed that she meant her absence 
to be a prolonged one. 

“Did you get the numbers of the notes?” 
he asked. They had not done so. 
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“T should get them. The first one she 
changes can be traced back, and we shall 
know where she is.” 

“T should never have thought of that,” 
said Herbert, admiringly. 

Horace said nothmg. Conscience told him 
he would not have thought of it, but self- 
respect bade him hide the fact. 

In London they parted. The Talberts 
went to their favourite hotel, and Frank, 
who wished to be quite free and unfettered 
in his researches, went to his. The next 
day the brothers called on Sir Maingay 
Clauson, and Frank found the way to 142, 
Gray Street, the purveying establishment of 
Messrs. Rawlings Bros. 

He asked for Mrs. Rawlings, and not 
knowing whether it was Mrs. John or Mrs. 
Joseph, was compelled to describe her as the 
one who had been at Blacktown some few 
days ago. That was Mrs. John. Mr. and 
Mrs. John were away. Would not be back 
for at least a week. No one knew exactly 
where they were. In their absence, caused 
perhaps by another wildgoose chase after a 
supposed son, Frank was compelled to defer 
his researches. His heart was very heavy. 
It seemed to him that he would only find 
Beatrice by the prosaic way of tracing back 
the bank notes. He wished he had not 
suggested this course to Horace and Herbert. 

He went down to Oxford and settled his 
affairs as best he could. He arranged with 
Mordle’s friend, Fanshawe, a brother coach, 
to take such pupils as he could send him. 
So utterly unfit did he feel for work that he 
was glad to think that his new appointment 
did not become a fact for six months; so 
that, except for the book which he had to see 
through the press, he would have nothing to 
occupy him but the search for Beatrice. 

Horace and Herbert were more successful 
in their call. Sir Maingay was at home and 
appeared delighted to see them. But this 
effusiveness only covered a certain fear with 
which, perhaps on account of their striking 
resemblance to his dead wife, the baronet 
always regarded his tall, grave brothers-in- 
law. To my mind, a widower who marries 
again had better make a clean sweep of all 
his first wife’s relations. A painful duty, yet 
due to one’s self, as the Talberts would say. 

“So glad, so very glad, to see you, Horace ; 
so delighted, Herbert,” exclaimed Sir Main- 
gay. ‘“ How well you both look! never saw 
you looking better.” 

They told him they were very well. 

“You don’t seem to grow a day older. 
No family cares to vex you. Most men keep 
young as bachelors. A family means re- 
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sponsibility as well as pleasure, you know.” 
Sir Maingay nodded his head contentedly as 
one who knows all about it. . 

Just then a tremendous clatter took place 
overhead. It sounded like the beating of 
wood on ringing metal. “ Repairs, I sup- 
pose?” said Horace. 

“Oh, no. I expect that’s my young rogues 
at play—sturdy young rascals they are,” 
added the fond, middle-aged parent as the 
din increased. 

“The nursery seems very near,” said 
Herbert. Horace looked very disgusted. 

“Tt isn’t the nursery,” said the baronet. 
“T expect they’re in the bath-room, just 
overhead. They get in there sometimes and 
beat my sponge bath with their ninepins. 
We all liked that sort of thing when we 
were boys you know.” 

Horace and Herbert were silent. They 
knew little about the ways of children, but 
felt it a cruel libel on themselves to suggest 
that they had in their most unthinking years 
ever been guilty of such conduct. 

“T’ll ring and stop the rogues,” said Sir 
Maingay. “I'll have them brought down 
here. You'd like to see my boys, wouldn’t 
you, Horace? You would, Herbert?” 

An affirmative trembled on Herbert’s kind 
lips, but Horace sternly interposed. “No; 
not just yet, Maingay ; we have come to see 
you about an important matter. But we 
can wait till—till the boys have done.” 

Fortunately at that moment some one 
less indulgent than the father must have 
captured the little boys and led them away. 
Serious conversation was once more a pos 
sibility. 

“We have something to say to you about 
Beatrice,” said Horace. 

Now Beatrice was the very last subject 
which Sir Maingay cared to discuss with his 
brothers-in law. Although they had never 
said so much, he felt that they altogether dis- 
approved of his conduct with respect to his 
daughter. He felt that they thought he 
should not have gone abroad and left her 
to herself, although she had been so left by 
her own expressed wish. To some people, 
especially those whose consciences were ill at 
ease, the Talberts’ grave, unspoken censure 
was more terrible than vituperation from 
any one else. 

“About Beatrice,” said Sir Maingay. 
“Not ill, I hope? I thought her looking 
far from well when she left here.” 

“No, she is not ill—but we are in some 
anxiety on her account.”’ 

“Ah, I think I know. I think I’m quite 
prepared for what you are going to say.” 
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Horace raised his eyebrows. “ You are!” 
he said. “If so, it will make our task 
easier.” 

“Much easier,” said Herbert. 

“Well, you are going to say that young 
Carruthers is in love with my girl. He 
came here once or twice; I saw it then. 
He told me he was going down to your 
place.” 

_ “Yes, that is part of what we were going 
to say.” They had decided it was as well to 
let Sir Maingay know of Frank’s ambition. 

“Well,” said the baronet, “I like Carru- 
thers. Besides he is a kinsman of yours. 
I assure you, my dear Horace, my dear 
Herbert, I can never forget the many happy 
years spent with poor—” he actually hesi- 
tated for the name. Think of that all young 
wives who believe that your husbands will 
be inconsoJable should death remove you !— 
“with a much beloved member of your 
family.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Horace, quietly. He 
recognised the fact that Sir Maingay meant 
well. 

“ Besides,” continued the baronet. 
trice is entirely her own mistress. She has 
a will of her own. I have no power over 
her fortune, which, by the by, is almost as 
large as my own. This is just as it should 
be, because with those sons of mine it will 
be impossible for me to add to her income at 
my death.” So he rattled on, bringing out 
what was really a justification of himself. 

“ My dear Maingay,” said Horace, mildly, 
“would it not be better if you heard what 
we have to say and made your comments 
afterwards?” 

“ Tt would be a great deal better, Maingay,” 
said Herbert. 

From the days of their first acquaintance 
they had always assumed this air of su- 
periority over the respectable nobleman. He 


“ Bea- 


had never even struggled against it. So he 
obeyed and was silent. 
They told him all about Beatrice. Her 


letter they could not show him having for- 
gotten to ask Frank to return it. Sir 
Maingay listened but did not appear much 
upset. 

“We will of course take any steps you 
wish, or aid you in any steps you may 
take,” said Horace, in conclusion. 

“ Tt’s a nuisance, but I don’t see any steps 
to be taken,” said Sir Maingay, composedly. 

“Neither do we. But we felt it right 
you should know at once.” 

“Quite so. As I said, Beatrice always 
had a will of her own. She is full of strange 
freaks—full of them. As you know for 
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some extraordinary reason she wouldn’t be 
presented, and can’t live in the same house 
with her mother x 

“ Her mother !” exclaimed the Talberts in 
a breath, and glancing simultaneously at a 
certain picture on the wall ; an upright land- 
scape which filled the space once occupied by 
the portrait of Sir Maingay’s “ aL.” 

The baronet coloured. “With my wife, 
I mean. You may be sure this is but a 
freak of the girl’s. She has her maid with 
her, you say—a respectable, middle-aged 
woman. Oh, it will be all right. Perhaps 
she means to write a book. Ladies do all 
sorts of things to write books nowadays. 
Lady Fanny Beaumont went through Pata- 
gonia and shot some niggers or something. 
There’s another lady who roughs it in Italy 
and Spain. Fancy Spain, Herbert! You 
know what a beastly hole Spain is. Women 
do all sorts of out-of-the-way things now.” 

“Some women,” said Horace, severely. 
His ideal woman, if he had one, did no 
strange things. ‘ However, if you are con- 
tented there is nothing more to say.” 

“T’m not contented. It’s a nuisance to 
think of a child you love wandering heaven 
knows where. But she'll turn up all right 
again. Ah! here’s my wife: we'll hear 
what she thinks of it.” 

Lady Clauson entered looking as usual 
very beautiful. Horace and Herbert rose 
and greeted her with solemn gallantry. They 
were always particularly attentive and cour- 
teous to Sir Maingay’s second wife. This 
the lady attributed to her charms. She was 
quite wrong. The Talberts were only anxious 
to show that if Sir Maingay chose to marry 
again it was a matter of no concern to them. 

Lady Clauson was told the news. She 
turned to her husband triumphantly. As 
many better bred people sometimes do, she 
forgot herself. “I always told you she 
would do something disgraceful,’ said her 
ladyship. 

“My dear! my dear Isabel!” said Sir 
Maingay. He glanced timidly at his 
brothers-in-law. 

Horace and Herbert rose like two figures 
worked by one spring. Their calm eyes 
looked down their straight noses and con- 
centrated their gaze on Lady Clauson, who 
turned very red. 

“ Madam,” said Horace, “the members of 
our family, and, I believe I may say, of Sir 
Maingay’s family, are not in the habit of 
doing disgraceful things. Beatrice may have 
left us unadvisedly, but I am certain her 
reason, if known, would meet with her 
father’s and with our approval.” 
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Lady Clauson at once saw her mistake 
and apologised humbly. An apology which 
the brothers accepted gracefully. Then 
after having been shown the nuasery trea- 
sures they took their leave. 

“‘Maingay does not improve as he grows 
older,” said Horace. Herbert shook his 
head mournfully as one who wished to gain- 
say a fact but dare not. 

Lady Clauson, in spite of her apology, told 
her husband that Beatrice had done some- 
thing disgraceful. “Oh, no, my dear,” said 
Sir Maingay. “It’s only a freak. You 
know, I won’t say for what reason, she can’t 
come back here to live. Well, she’s grown 
tired of life down at Oakbury. I don’t 
wonder at it. Horace and Herbert are two 
regular old women. They darn their own 
stockings, make antimacassars, and all sorts 
of things. She was ashamed to say she was 
tired of the life, so went off on her own 
account.” 

Here was yet another motive attributed to 
Beatrice. Nothing is more risky than the 
attributing of motives. It is as dangerous 
as prophesying before the event. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A WORD IN SEASON. 


AFTER one or two unsuccessful attempts 
Carruthers found Mrs. John Rawlings in- 
stalled behind the family counter at No. 142, 
Gray Street. She was very hard at work— 
no doubt endeavouring to make up for her 
husband’s repeated absences. In her hands 
she held what appeared like a long salmon- 
coloured two inch rope, which, by a dexterous 
twist of the wrist, or some manipulation only 
known to the initiated, she was rapidly trans- 
forming into ornamental and symmetrical 
festoons of those luscious articles of diet, 
sausages. Upon learning that Carruthers 
wished to speak to her in private she wiped 
her hands on a cloth, and lifting up a flap, 
or species of drawbridge, in the counter, 
begged he would step through and follow 
her up stairs. 

He did so, and was shown into what Mrs. 
Rawlings called the parlour ; a room papered 
with a startling paper, carpeted with a 
dazzling carpet; furnished with imitation 
walnut chairs and couch upholstered in the 
brightest blue tapestry; the mantelpiece 
bearing a mirror in a burnished gilt frame, 
and, among other gay ornaments, a huge 
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pair of those glass vases with suspended 
prisms known as lustres; the fire glowed 
very brightly, and was kept in oriler by a 
fender and fireirons of flashing steel. It 
was, in fact, a room which appeared to open 
its eyes and glare at you as you entered. A 
man even more anxious and preoccupied 
than Frank was could not fail to be struck 
with the general effect. It would have been 
positively ungracious not to have noticed it, 

“ What a bright room !”’ he said. 

“Tt is a bright room,” said Mrs. Rawlings 
in a gratified way. “You see, sir, we 
often kill as many as thirty pigs before 
breakfast.” 

This seemed a digression without bearing 
upon the main subject. “Poor things!” 
said Frank, without making it clear whether 
he referred to the pigs or their slayers. 

“At first, when I married Rawlings, I 
found it a melancholy business ; so I made up 
my mind to have everything away from the 
factory bright and cheerful.” 

“You have succeeded here,’ said Frank, 
as he took the azure covered chair offered 
him. 

“T hope so. You see, sir,” continued 
Mrs. Rawlings, “ every business has its draw- 
backs as well as its advantages. Many don’t 
like the pork business, but it’s a nice clean 
business—there’s no dust about it like there 
is about baking. I hate dust of any sort.” 

At another time Carruthers might have 
been amused and have tried to draw this 
woman out, but he was now only anxious to 
hear about Beatrice so he commenced his 
inquisition. 

Yes ; Mrs. Rawlings had been at Black- 
town. She had stayed at the “Cat and 
Compasses.’ She, or rather her husband had 
believed a little boy to be their missing son. 
A young lady had called upon her one morn- 
ing. She gave Wo name, but she was a tall 
young lady ; very handsome ; and with grey 
eyes; beautifully dressed; in fact quite a 
young lady. Yes, poor thing! quite a lady. 

Would Mrs. Rawlings tell her visitor 
what had been said or done at that inter- 
view ? Oh, no—never. The good woman shut 
her eyes, compressed her lips, and shook +Aer 
head slowly and solemnly. The combined 
effects of these actions being meant to show 
that Beatrice’s communication was for ever 
locked up in the sacred respository of her 
heart. 

Mrs, Rawlings really meant to keep 
Beatrice’s secret, and doubtless had no pres- 
sure been applied she would have kept it 
loyally. But unluckily she was one of those 
who have to struggle to retain a secret, not 
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only its main body but little corners which 
would slip out unawares. In trying to guard 
Beatrice’s secret from her visitor’s renewed 
questions, she was like one trying to pack a 
feather bed into a travelling trunk ; as one 
part was pushed down another part rose up. 
The words “ poor thing !” applied to Beatrice 
had already raised Frank’s curiosity to the 
highest pitch, and made him believe that the 
present inquiry was not collateral. 

Was he justified in striving to learn what 
Bedtrice wished hid? He thought so. He 
loved her with a pure, unselfish love ; so un- 
selfish that he was not endeavouring to find 
the cause of her flight for his own ends, but 
in order to be able to give her aid if she 
required it. Yes, the man who loved her 
had a right to try and learn all about the 
woman whom he believed loved him. Besides 
had Beatrice in any way bound this woman 
to secrecy? He could scarcely believe it. 
He fancied that Mrs. Rawlings, as some 
people will, was making a mystery of nothing. 
Beatrice may have given her money to with- 
draw the absurd claim, and she was ashamed 
to confess the fact. 

“Look here,” said Carruthers. “I must 
and will know what took place between you 
and the lady. I warn you that by conceal- 
ment you may do her the greatest wrong. 
You cannot harm her by telling the truth.” 

Again Mrs. Rawlings shut her eyes and 
shook her head. 

Again Frank pressed her, again and again. 
She still kept the secret, but ever and anon, 
by means of some unguarded expression, let 
acorner slip out. So much so that Frank 
fully realised the fact that Beatrice was 
driven to seek that interview by some great 
stress, some grievous need. He began to 
fancy that in spite of her denial in know- 
ledge even of her name, Mrs. Rawlings 
might be able to tell all abet the flight. 

“Can you tell me where to find her?” he 
asked. “I warn you if you withhold her ad- 
dress from me you may do her a wrong which 
may never be repaired.” 

He spoke earnestly and impressively, fixing 
his eyes upon the woman as he spoke. He 
wished to learn from her looks whether she 
knew the address or not. 

A sudden inspiration seized Mrs. Rawlings. 
Inspiration may come to a purveyor as well 
as to a poet. This young man, this eager 
young fellow, was the cause of all the shame 
and mischief—what secret was there to keep 
from him? He might be right ; incalcul- 
able harm might follow her silence. 

“You want to find her?” she asked. 
“You don’t know where she is?” 
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*“T want to find her. I shall never rest 
until I find her.” His manner told Mrs. 
Rawlings that her inspiration was correct. 
She rose and spoke with real emotion. 

“Yes, sir,’ she said, “go and find her. 
Go and do what is right. If you are the 
man, I think your conscience will tell you 
what to do. Oh, sir, make what amends 
you can while there is time. Life is uncer- 
tain. It is things of this sort which haunt 
a man on his death-bed.” 

The look of surprise which at first sat on 
Frank’s face turned to one of something like 
horror. “Go on,” he said hoarsely. 

“ Perhaps, I am wronging you,’ went on 
the woman. “ Perhaps you did not know 
all. She said the child was born in secrecy. 
Perhaps you never knew it. But go to her 
now, sir, and make what amends you can. 
It’s not for me to speak, but what can a 
gentleman want for his wife more than a 
beautiful, proud-looking young lady like this. 
Dear, dear! what she must have suffered, 
poor thing.” 

Carruthers was ghastly. His hands grasped 
the table for support. Mrs. Rawlings glanced 
at him and fek that her impromptu oration 
was doing its work. 

“‘ There, don’t take on so,” she said kindly. 
“There may be excuses for you. Old people 
oughtn’t to judge the young too severely.” 

“ Tell me all she said, every word,” gasped 
Carruthers. He had forced the woman to 
give him this bitter cup, and he meant to 
drain it to the dregs. 

“ Oh, poor dear! she told me all. Told me 
how she had been forced to make her secret 
known by my husband’s claiming the child. 
My heart bled for her. She told me how no 
one knew about the baby; how she should 
have to let all be revealed unless I helped 
her. She told me how she had longed for 
her child, and somehow, I don’t know how, 
managed to get it to live with her or near 
her. Qh, it’s such a pretty boy! Such a 
pretty boy, sir.” 

“Where can I find her?” asked Carru- 
thers. Not that he now hoped to learn. 

“ Where? I suppose somewhere near the 
child, down at Blacktown. You know the 
lady’s name. I don’t. But you'll do what's 
right, won’t you, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Frank. “I will do what is 
right. Thank you. Good morning.” 

He left the room, and departed by the 
way he had come. Mrs. Rawlings returned 
to- her interesting occupations. She knew 
the name neither of her visitor nor of the 
lady whom she had seen at Blacktown, but 
to this day when she recalls the look of what 
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she believed to be remorse on the young 
man’s face, she is happy in the thought that 
it may be a few heart-felt and appropriate 
words, though only spoken by a humble 
woman like herself, helped on the great fight 
of good against evil, righted a wrong, and 
made a sister woman happier. May such a 
mistake occur to many of us. It causes 
consolation. 

A worthy soul Mrs. Rawlings. Never- 
theless, we will now bid her adieu, and hope 
that the business in Gray Street continues 
to flourish. 

But Frank Carruthers! Poor Frank 
whose researches had led him into such straits. 
Who had learnt the terrible half truth which 
by a paradox is often greater than the whole. 


Carruthers walked and walked—out of 
Gray’s Road—on and on—without heeding 
whither. Such grief as he felt to-day, was a 


new experience in a man’s life. When some 
three months ago Beatrice told him she could 
not love him, the shock as we know was 
great, but in spite of it Beatrice was still 
the Beatrice of his dreams. Then there was 
hope ; there is always hope in such cases, 
But now none! Not a vestige! 

He laughed bitterly as he thought of the 
hours he had spent endeavouring to find the 
cause of what he had called Beatrice’s com- 
plaint—of her general apathy and indiffer- 
ence to the world at large. Now he had 
got at the very germ of the disease. No 
wonder she was cold and reserved with such a 
secret to carry 
her. Poor girl! Poor girl! 

He could see how the boy’s coming 
to Hazlewood House had been arranged. 
Through Mrs. Miller, of course. And by his 
new light he was able to explain a discrep- 
ancy which had always troubled him. On 
the night when she bade him hope and wait, 
the nurse had told him that Beatrice had 
saved her years ago from starvation, where- 
as, Horace had told him, that until she 
came to the house, she was a stranger to 
them all. He had not thought it worth 
while to pursue the inquiry. 

She, this strangely-mannered woman, had 
made him promise to wait. Wait for what? 
There was nothing to wait for. Even if he, 
as he scornfully told himself he could, should 
forget his manhood and be willing to take 
Beatrice as his wife even now, he knew that 
a barrier, never to be climbed, would be raised 
by her. He did not wrong her in this. He 
knew that for all that had befallen she was 
mourning in mental sackcloth and ashes. 
He had no blame to give her, no stone to 
cast. 


such a dread overhanging 
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She had not tried to win his love She 
had not accepted that love when offered, 
Too well he knew why. Yet he knew also 
that she loved him—loved him but would 
never he his. The thought drove him 
half mad. No friend of Carruthers’s would 
have known him, as, with heavy brows and 
bent head, he walked through those quiet 
streets of suburban London. 

But why the flight? No new dread, no 
new danger could have threatened her. Did 
she after all fly because he was coming to 
Hazlewood House? Did she fear that her 
resolution must give way, and with one 
breath she must avow her love, and with the 
next tell her lover that love could not be 
between them? No. A word from her 
would have stayed his coming. She had 
even as good as asked him to come. She 
was not flying from him. 

Then the thought of that man who was 
seeking her came to his mind. He shuddered 
and bit his lip; he knew not why. But his 
first thought was to trace this unknown man 
and hear why he wanted Beatrice. 

His mood changed. He would not seek 
him. He had no more to learn. After what 
he had this morning heard all inquiries, all 
information, could but tend to make him 
more miserable. There was nothing now 
left for him in the world but sheer hard 
work. Work, work, work, the greatest 
blessing ever given to man. 

So he walked on and on, almost crying in 
his anguish, almost raving at his utter help- 
lessness to mend matters. But all ‘the while, 
do what he could to tear his idol out of her 
shrine, thinking of her as the calm, fair, 
stately girl he had known and loved, the 
one of all the world against whom slander 
should raise no voice. 

Before his aimless walk was ended his 
mood had grown soft and pitying. Anger 
had simply faded away. All he could now 
think of was Beatrice and her sorrow. All 
he asked was to be able to see her and tell 
her there was one who would ever be as a 
brother to her. The wild resolve that he 
would now acquiesce in her disappearance as 
calmly as did her uncles disappeared. He 
would find her. He would go to her, take 
her hand, tell her the secret was his, counsel 
her, and if it were possible stand between 
her and what she had to bear. 

But he knew now, or thought he knew, 
the utmost that life had to give him, and he 
saw in it a sorry substitute for what it had 
seemed to promise only a few days ago. 

Blame her! Why should he blame her? 
How had she wronged him ? 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A HELPING HAND. 


To make up one’s mind ; to vow to find a 
young woman who has disappeared without 
leaving a trace, is one thing—to find her is 
another. The world is a place of consider- 
able size, and chance meetings are not so 
common as the confiding novel reader is 
asked to believe. Such was at least the 
experience of two men, who, from different 
motives, were equally anxious to find the 
fugitive. The first Maurice Hervey, the 
second Frank Carruthers. 

Hervey, who, having paid a second visit 
to Oakbury, had in some way managed to 
learn that Beatrice, the boy and the nurse 
had gone to London, bade a hasty adieu to 
Blacktown and returned to the capital. The 
more he studied the situation, the more ap- 
parent it became that, to use his own words, 
he was in a cleft stick. So long as Beatrice 
could conceal her whereabouts from him, so 
long was he utterly helpless. He could, of 
course, compass a certain amount of revenge 
but the cost would be too terrific. However 
sweet a thing may be, it may be bought too 
dearly. He could walk boldly up to Sir 
Maingay Clauson and proclaim himself his 
son-in-law. He could go to these Talberts and 
show them that he married their niece when 
she was little more than a school-girl. But 
what good would this do? His bolt would 
be shot, and his quiver held no other. It 
might bring down Beatrice but not her 
money. He would have to deal with men 
of the world instead of a woman over whom 
he held the terror of exposure. He had one 
article to sell, silence. There was one cus- 
tomer for it, his wife. With her he could 
trade to advantage, but the moment he broke 
luck for another market his commodity be- 
came all but valueless. 

Again, there was that cursed clause in old 
Talbert’s will. Hervey could easily prove 
that Beatrice was his wife, but in doing so 
he also proved that she had married, when 
under age, without her trustees’ consent, and 
the said trustees could do almost exactly as 
they liked with her fortune. Probably they 
would throw him two hundred a year so long 
as he kept out of the way. What was two 
hundred a year when we know that had he 
not insisted on bringing some one’s head 
down to the dust, he might have had ten 
times the amount? Why had he not taken 
the money and foregone his revenge ? 

In fact, Beatrice’s flight, although not 


“him to take the best offer made him. 


effected for strategical reasons, was a master- 
piece ; a move which bound her enemy hand 
and foot. Savagely he looked forward to 
the time when circumstances would force 
Well 
he knew that the moment Beatrice nerved 
herself to reveal the truth to her friends, 
the moment she elected to confess her girlish 
folly, and face what shame and blame might 
be due to her, every shred of power he held 
would be gone. It was, therefore, imperative 
he should find Beatrice and re-open negotia- 
tions upon a basis more favourable to her. 
Reflection and the risk he now ran of losing 
everything made him inclined to lower his 
demands. He would take fifteen hundred, 
even a half of his wife’s income, and if she 
wished it, would enter into a regular deed of 
judicial separation. He would be silent so 
long as the money was paid or so long as 
it paid him better to be silent. 

What if he gave out that he was dead 
and waited until she had married again? 
Then his sway would be supreme. But to 
gain this advantage he must lie silent, it 
might be for years, and in the meantime 
must somehow make a living. Perhaps, after 
her former experience, she would not marry 
again. Any way the state of his exchequer 
put a veto on the waiting scheme. 

He expected no unextorted help from her. 
He looked for no mercy. He had showed 
none. He had blasted her life ; robbed her 
years of early womanhood of their sweetness ; 
he had traded on the romance which lies in 
the heart of every young girl, then, for mer- 
cenary purposes, had turned and crushed it 
out. He had shown her, nay, had, in brutal 
words, told her that he had married her to 
raise money in order to save himself from 
the penalty due to his crime. He well knew 
what he had done, and knowing this he had 
not even ventured at attempting to cajole 
her when they measured strength at Black- 
town. Had it been needed the stern set of 
her features-—the scorn of her manner would 
have told him that he had no mercy to 
expect, that it was a duel between the two. 

He must find her! As the months went 
on the necessity of finding her became more 
and more obvious. He had, after the manner 
of a gambler, who feels that any hour may 
bring the great stroke of luck, lived luxuri- 
ously. His money had by now so diminished 
that he saw he must shortly do one of three 
things, find Beatrice, earn money, or starve. 

The first, the most desirable course in 
every way, seemed impossible. He had 
made, both in person and vicariously, such 
inquiries at Sir Maingay’s house as could 
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be made without exciting comment and sus- 
picion. He had even been down once more 
to Oakbury, seen the Talberts, but had 
learnt nothing to His advantage. So course 
number one could not be counted upon to 
meet the emergency. 

Course number three, if the simplest, was 
the most unpleasant, so he was constrained 
to adopt number two ; at least, provisionally. 

Before his disgrace Hervey had occasionally 
done some work for illustrated periodicals. 
As this branch of his late profession seemed 
to offer him the best chance of supplying his 
needs, he called upon two or three people 
whom he had known in former days, and 
who, moreover, knew what had caused his 
protracted absence. He simply said he was 
anxious to redeem the past and begged for a 
helping hand. Selfish as the world is sup- 
posed to be there are many willing to help a 
fallen man on to his legs. Hervey received 
one or two promises which might or might 
not lead to remunerative work. 

The months nassed very dismally and 
drearily for the second seeker, Frank Car- 
ruthers. He knew not where to turn, 
where to look for Beatrice. However, he 
was better off than Hervey, for he had 
direct intelligence from her. Once a month 
she had written to her uncles, but her letters 
gave no clue that could be followed. They 
bore no address ; they were posted in London ; 
they mentioned no places ; not even a country. 
She said she was living an exceedingly quiet, 
calm life. She longed to see dear old Oak- 
bury again, and wondered if it would ever 
be her lot to do so. In each letter she 
regretted the necessity for the step she had 
taken and hoped that if ever her uncles knew 
her true reason for it they would forgive her. 
She trusted, nevertheless, that they would 
never learn it. The only hints at locality 
in any one of her letters were that she men- 
tioned that the weather was bitterly cold, 
and also that she spent much time studying 
art ; was, indeed, learning to paint in oils. 

These letters Herbert, who felt sympathy 
for his cousin, sent on tc Frank, and Frank 
perused them again and again, endeavouring 
by the light he had gained to read between 
the lines. And the more he read the more 
mystified he became. If Mrs. Rawlings’ tale 
was true, there was something which Herbert 
and Horace never could, never would forgive ; 
yet Beatrice wrote as if forgiveness was not 
an impossibility. Moreover, it struck Frank 
that her words expressed a doubt as to 
whether her uncles had learnt the reason for 
her flight. When should he find her ? When 
should he learn the whole truth ? 
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He searched her letters in vain for his 
own name, for any message to him. The 
omission troubled him, not because he 
thought himself forgotten, but because it 
showed him that Beatrice felt there was a 
fate, which nothing could overcome, keeping 
them apart. So her letters gave him no 
hope. 

Had he been an idle man Frank Carru- 
thers could never have borne those months 
of suspense. But he was hard, very hard 
at work on a second book. Believe me a 
man does not write his worst when his heart 
is sad. A deficiency of the gastric juice or 
a superabundance of lithic acid may ruin a 
man’s work, but not necessarily grief. Tooth- 
ache may prove fatal to inspiration, but 
heartache need not. So pending the appear- 
ance of his first book, which had for some 
reason been delayed, Frank was busy with a 
successor. 

About that first book, a satirical, semi- 
political novel, which, by the by, made a 
great hit, Mr. Carruthers, like all new writers, 
was as nervous and fidgety as a young hus- 
band whose beloved wife is for the first 
time about to increase the population. One 
day it struck him that the great work would 
be more taking if adorned with illustrations. 
He mentioned his idea to the publishers, who 
quite agreed with him, only adding that six 
full page illustrations would cost so many 
pounds, an expense they did not feel justified 
in incurring. But if Mr. Carruthers liked 
to bear the cost, well and good. Frank, who 
had money to spare, said he would see for 
how much he could get them done. 

He called upon a friend, a Mr. Field, who 
knew all about such matters, and inquired 
where he could find hands competent yet not 
too costly. And this friend happened to be 
one of those from whom Maurice Hervey 
had begged a helping hand. So it will be 
seen that the hereinafter mentioned meeting 
between Carruthers and Hervey was, like all 
so-called chance meetings, when traced back 
to its cause, quite a natural sequence. Indeed 
it is hard to see how things could have 
happened otherwise. 

“There, a fellow 
two ago,” said Mr. 
down on his luck 
you.” 

“Can you recommend him ? 
name ?”’ 

“T don’t know that I can recommend him, 
but you may give him a trial. He calls him- 
self Henry Morris. He’s down on his luck 
as I said.” 

“ Write him a line and ask him to call on 


called on me a day or 
Field, “a fellow who's 
now. He might suit 


What is his 
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me,” said Carruthers, who liked to help men 
down on their luck. “Is he clever?” 

“ He’s been idle so long I can’t say. Look 
here, Carruthers, make him do the drawings 
on approval ; and if I were you I wouldn't 
give any money on account.” 

“Send him to me and I'll talk to him.” 
Carruthers was just leaving the room when 
his friend called him back. 

“T say, Carruthers, I’d better tell you, 
then you can’t say I didn’t. This chap has 
been jn quod five years for forgery. His 
name’s Maurice Hervey. I suppose he’s out 
now on ticket of leave. He tells me he 
means to run straight for the future. Now 
you know all about it and can please your- 
self.” 

The consequence was that Carruthers, who 
held the same belief as him with “the harp 
of divers tones,” resolved to see this man 
and, moreover, to treat him as if he had 
no knowledge of his antecedents. He was 
glad to help any one back to the straight 
path. 

Carruthers, who hated the bother of cater- 
ing for himself, still lived at his hotel. He 
had taken an office in a quiet street some 
little way off. Here he spent the greater 
part of the day, writing his new book, correct- 
ing those delightful objects the proofs of a 
first book, or thinking sadly of Beatrice’s 
and his own lot. This office was on the first 
floor and approached by a steepish, straight 
flight of uncarpeted stairs. 

One morning he heard feet on the stairs ; 
heard them stop on the little landing in front 
of the door which bore his name. Some one 
knocked, and Frank shouted “ Come in.” To 
his supreme astonishment in walked the 
man who had demanded Beatrice’s address 
and so outraged old Whittaker’s sense of 


dignity. 
“What do you want?” asked Frank 
brusquely. 


Hervey explained that Mr. Field had 
written to him and instructed him to call, 
so Carruthers knew that the man who was 
so anxious to find Beatrice was a forger, 
felon, and ticket-of-leave man. He raised 
his head and coldly scrutinised his visitor. 

Hervey until that moment had not recog- 
nised him. He did so then, and knew that 
the recognition was mutual. All question 
of the original purpose which had brought 
about this meeting faded from the mind of 
each man. With each Beatrice was the one 
thought. 

“Will you give the address I wanted 
when last we met ?”’ asked Hervey eagerly. 

“T will not,” answered Carruthers shortly. 
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He did not this time assert his inability to 
oblige his questioner because he was un- 
willing to confess that Beatrice’s present 
abode was a secret kept even from her own 
friends. He had also made up his mind that 
nothing should tempt him to ask this ex- 
convict a single question. An attempt to 
get at the truth through such a medium as 
this would be a degradation, an insult to the 
woman he loved. 

His visitor took the blunt refusal very 
badly. The truth is that Mr. Hervey’s 
temper was not improving, or rather his 
command of it was, from a sustained course 
of cigars and whisky and water, growing 
fitful and intermittent. Besides, Carruthers 
had a way with him which was particularly 
irritating to those who had the misfortune 
to quarrel with him. On a previous occa- 
sion Hervey had found it almost more than 
he could put up with. However, with the 
exception of slapping his hand on Frank’s 
table he controlled himself for the present. 

“T must insist upon your telling me,” he 
said ; “I have to make an important business 
communication to Miss Clauson.”’ 

Carruthers smiled contemptuously. “ Her 
trustees, the Messrs. Talbert of Oakbury, 
manage Miss Clauson’s business, I believe. 
Or you might go to the family solicitor, 
whose name I will give you.” 

“My business is of a private nature. I 
demand this address. I havea right to ask it.” 

Carruthers shrugged his shoulders, elevated 
his eyebrows in true Talbert fashion, and 
again smiled that irritating smile. 

“ My good sir,”’ he said, “cannot you un- 
derstand that I absolutely refuse to gratify 
you? That a gentleman is not justified in 
giving every one who asks it a lady’s address ? 
Go to Sir Maingay Clauson, he is the proper 
person to apply to. As to rights, I am cer- 
tainly within my own if I ask you to leave 
my room. No doubt you see that the busi- 
ness which gave me the pleasure of this visit 
cannot be carried through.” 

Hervey scowled, hesitated, and then walked 
out of the room. He was wise in so doing 
as he might have said more than he intended ; 
and a premature disclosure, indeed, a dis- 
closure at all, of the truth would entirely 
ruin his clouded prospects. As, from lack of 
politeness, or flurry of discomfiture, he left 
the door ajar Carruthers rose and walked 
across the room to close it. Just then the 
door opened and the two men confronted each 
other on the threshold. 

“If you write to Miss Clauson will you 
give her a message for me?” asked Hervey 
with forced civility. 
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“That depends exactly upon what the 
message may be.” 

“Will you tell her that I called on you 
and said the matter could now be easily 


arranged? There’s no harm in that.” 
“There seems none. When I write I'll 
give it.” 


“You'd better mention my real name. It’s 
not Henry Morris—It’s—” 

“Tam acquainted with your real name,” 
said Frank with perfect nonchalance. Hervey 
grew very angry. 

“Now I wonder who you may be,” he 
said, “ you who write to her. Perhaps, you’re 
sweet on each other, and look forward to a 
happy marriage.” An incautious remark of 
the rogue’s, yet one he could not refrain from 
making ; nor could he refrain from eying 
Carruthers to see how the shot told. Hard 
as the effort was Carruthers preserved his 
equanimity. 

“‘ Perhaps so,” he said carelessly. “I can’t, 
however, imagine it can be of the slightest 
interest to you.” The scornful emphasis laid 
on the last word flicked Hervey like a 
whip. 

“ Perhaps so !”’ he echoed with his mocking 
laugh. “ Ha, ha! do you think I’m a fool ? 
Do you think you take me in with your 
studied ease? Don’t I know you're dying 
to know who I am and all about me!” 

“ T know a good deal already,” said Frank, 
in scathing tones. “If I felt any wish to 
know more I should apply at Scotland Yard, 
or wherever the proper office may be.” 

This taunt was more than even the most 
amiable ticket-of-leave man could be expected 
to let pass. It finished Hervey entirely. 
He boiled over. With the violent expletive 
which invariably accompanies such an act he 
struck out full at the speaker. 

This Carruthers was one of those deceptive 
men who at first glance give little promise 
of much strength. Yet if his frame was 
spare his shoulders were square, and all the 
weight he carried was bone and muscle. He 
may be summed up in the simple word wiry ; 
and wiry men, as many a muscular-looking 
athlete knows to his cost, are not adversaries 
to be despised. He was far from being one of 
those marvellous creatures, usually officers 
in the Guards, who, in fiction at least, can 
crush up silver flagons, toss with one hand a 
sixteen stone ruffian over a ditch or a railing, 
but all the same he had his fair share of 
manly strength. 

After parrying Hervey’s blow, he simply 
jerked out his right arm to the very best 
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of his knowledge and agility, throwing the 
whole weight of his body into it, and, in the 
language of what may now be called the 
revived prize ring, “ got well home.” 

These were the only two blows struck, and 
for this reason: Hervey, when he received 
Frank’s blow, was standing on the landing. 
He staggered back and went headlong down 
the steep stairs. It seemed as if his neck must 
be broken. However he gathered himself 
up, groaned as in pain, shook his fist at the 
victor, swore, and then found his way out. 
Carruthers returned to his papers, but the 
reflections to which this interview gave rise 
made his afternoon a blank so far as literary 
work went. 

Two days after this his friend Field called 
on him. “TI say, Carruthers,” he exclaimed, 
“you're a nice sort of young man. I sent 
a fellow who wanted a helping hand to you 
and, hang me! you gave it to him with 
a vengeance. Helped him down, not up, 
though.” 

“‘ He’s been to you, has he?” 

“Yes, he called to-day—in splints. Said 
you insulted him and chucked him over 
the stairs. Can’t think how you did it. 
Doesn’t seem like you either.” 

“1 had the best of reasons.” 

“So I told him, but he won’t believe me. 
You’ve broken his fibula or tibula, or his tib 
and fibula.” 

“His leg! 
away.” 

“ Perhaps I’m not right about the names. 
His arm is broken. He vows he will have 
compensation. Go to law, etcetera.” 

“T don’t think he will,” said Carruthers, 
significantly. 

“Perhaps not, if your reasons were good 
ones. I don’t ask them; but look here, old 
fellow. He’s got no money, and won’t be 
able to earn any for a while. Don’t you 
think you ought to do something for him?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Frank; “but I will. 
Keep the fellow away from me. But you 
can pay his doctor's bill and let him have a 
pound or two a week until he gets all right 
again.” 

Field laughed. “ You'll find it a costly 
amusement breaking bones like this.” 

“My dear Field,” said Frank, “if you 
knew all I know, you'd think it was cheap 
at the price in this particular case.” 

So by a strange irony of fate for some 
weeks Maurice Hervey was fed and doctored 
at the expense of Frank Carruthers. 


I saw the blackguard walk 


(To be Continued.) 
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